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i VACATION 


Jing Of all the joys that come in life, 

And blunt the edge of constant strife, 

That fill the soul with deep content, 

With no thought of the dollars spent—Vacation! 


For months our longing heart expands 
Regardless of our work’s demands; 

We think in terms of brook and rill, 

Of distant sea or lonesome hill—Vacation! 


Our vision paints us gay delights, 

Of scaling dizzy mountain heights, 

Of rod and reel, or trap and gun, 

Of bracing winds and tanning sun—Vacation! 


The auto’s whiz, the paddle’s swish, 

The relish of a camp-fire dish— 

And music ‘neath the pale moonlight— 
Conjure a dream of rare delight—Vacation! 


For once a year the red gods call, 

We hate the city’s deadly pall, 

The great outdoors before us lies— 

The primal man within us cries—Vacation! 
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A SUCCESS 
STORY IN 
SPECIALIZATION 


Those people whose physical 
condition and family history 
are better than average. 

y, Who are employed in_ less 


hazardous occupations. 


hace its introduction of the 
Preferred Class Plan in 1922, 


Continental American has specialized in . ‘ 
3 Who have above average in- 
7" come. 


Preferred Class Risks— 


4. Who insure in larger amounts, 





Benefits to Policyowners 


Low Cost. Thousands of these “better-than-average” risks have se- 


cured protection at lower rates, to which they are justly entitled. 


Flexibility. Since Continental American offers Preferred on all regular 
plans, “better-than-average” risks enjoy regular programming 
service, which is impossible when Preferred is written, as in most 


companies, on only one plan. 


Exceptional Record Established 


As a result of this specialization, Continental American has estab- 
lished an exceptional record in Preferred Class plans. For example, 
in 1949 
*89% of all new insurance issued was in policies of $5,000 
or over. 
*$15,719 was the average Preferred Class Sale. 
*$9.701 was the average Preferred Class policy in force. 
Preferred Class Policies Offered on All Regular Plans 
Including Life, Endowment, Term, and Family Income 
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PENSION CONFERENCE 


NATIONAL pension confer- 

ence, featuring some of the 
country’s leading authorities on in- 
dustrial relations and employee pen- 
sion and benefit plans, was staged at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, April 
20, under the sponsorship of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Hundreds of industrial and busi- 
ness executives as well as bankers, 
attorneys, and educators through- 
out the Middle West, who are con- 
cerned with economic and social 
developments closely related to life 
insurance, as it applies to employee 
relations and benefit plans attended 
the conference according to Henry 
S. Stout, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Dayton, chair- 
man of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters’ newly appointed 
Committee on Industry Develop- 
ment and Information, under whose 
direction the Pension Conference 
was held; Judd C. Benson, Presi- 
dent of N.A.L.U., presided at the 
sessions. 

Featured at the morning session 
of the pension conference were D. N. 
Warters, executive vice president, 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
who discussed “methods of Funding 
a Pension Plan,” and J. Irl Beatty, 
vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, whose subject was “In- 
dustry’s Pension Yardsticks.” 


Dr. Ernest H. Hahne, nationally 
known economist and president of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
was the luncheon speaker. Dr. 
Hahne talked on the “Economic As- 
pects of Pension Plans.” 

The afternoon program included 
Stefan Hansen, group actuary, Great 
West Life Assurance Company, 
Winnipeg, Canada, who analyzed 
the “Risks Involved in Pension 
Plans,” and Dwight J. Thomson, 
vice president and director of indus- 
trial and public relations, Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, speaking on “Why Our 
Company Chose an Insured Benefit 
Plan.” 

A local committee headed by C. 
Rigdon Robb, C.L.U., Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, and Harry H. Schultz, 
C.L.U., Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, and president of 
the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters was in charge of plan- 
ning and organizing the Pension 
Conference. Other members of the 
local committee were Joshua B. 
Glasser, Continental Assurance 
Company ; Charles R. Hermes, New 
England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Philip B. Hobbs, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society; 
Ben S. McGiveran, Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company ; 
and H. Kennedy Nickell, Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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This National Pension Conferenge 
is the first of a series of activities 
planned by the National Associatioy 
of Life Underwriters’ Committee oy 
Industry Development and Informa. 
tion, to acquaint business and jp. 
dustry and the public in general with 
the services offered by legal reserye 
life insurance companies and their 
agents not only in the planning an 
arrangement of individual pro. 
grams for protection and retire. 
ment for policyholders, but iy 
providing soundly conceived an 
adequately financed employee benefit 
plans and services. 


FEDERAL LIFE TAXATION 


HE Senate Finance Committee 

which held extensive hearings, 
has brought forth a new proposal 
This was not entirely unexpected 
since, as we have stated before, some 
Senators seriously questioned the aé- 
visability of sacrificing a principle for 
the sake of collecting a few million 
dollars. This principle was the retro- 
active one. 

In the new Senate proposal, so 
far as we can ascertain, there are 
only two basic changes from the 
House measure. The retroactive 
provisions of the House measure are 
dropped and instead the legislation 
specifically covers the year 1950. 
The proposal is temporary and uti- 
lizes the industry-wide averaging 
formula to arrive at the tax due. Ac- 
cording to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, it is expected that the new 
measure will produce income for the 
government of around $112,000,00 
as compared with the $93,000,000 
expected under the House measure. 

In view of the fact that the Senate 
proposal uses the same formula to 
arrive at the tax due, it is apparent 
that they expect the amount to be 
taxed in 1950 to be substantially 
larger. The reason for this is that 
the amount estimated by the Senate 
Committee will be $112,000,000 for 
two years, 1949 and 1950, while for 
the three years of 1947, 1948, and 
1949 the House estimated the 
amount to be collected would ap- 
proximate $93,000,000. 

The next step in the process is to 
reach an agreement between the cor- 
responding committee of the House. 
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HE Southern Round Table of 

the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion convened on April 30 at the 
Shamrock Hotel in Houston, Texas 
and business sessions got under way 
the following morning. Attendance 
exceeded 90, representing the largest 
gathering of its kind in the 2l-year 
history of the organization. 

General chairman was Al B. 
Richardson of the Life of Georgia 
and William Sexton of the Great 
Southern Life, who was chairman 
of the arrangements and attendance 
committee, extended words of wel- 
come at the opening session. John 
L. Briggs, Southland Life, then took 
over and introduced the speakers, 
who included Roy W. B. Cowan on 
“How to get the most out of your 
printing dollar’; “Practical Sales 
Promotion” by Don B. Parkinson, 
of the Southwestern Life, and the 
morning session closed with Bert 
Jaqua giving a talk entitled “What 
the Agent wants from his Adver- 
tising Director,” in which he out- 
lined some of the facts he has 
gathered as Director of the Southern 
Methodist School of Insurance 
Marketing. 


The Monday afternoon session 
was devoted to a round table dis- 
cussion of house organs and related 
topics. 

Tuesday morning session was 
presided over by Joseph M. Locke, 
the Gulf Life, and the subject was 
“Hot Ideas,” wherein various mem- 
bers outlined what they had found 
to be successful in their respective 
companies in sales promotion. The 
concluding talk was given by Martin 
B. Williams, Executive Director of 
the Life Insurers Conference, en- 
titled “Nobody Told Me” in which 
he pointed out the value of keeping 
agents informed not only about their 
immediate business but general mat- 
ters that affect the business as well. 

The gathering closed with a 
luncheon at which Morris Frank of 
the Houston Chronicle gave an in- 
teresting and humorous talk regard- 
ing his past “business” experience. 

More than 40 agency-minded dele- 
gates to the North Central Round 
Table of LAA from 25 companies of 
the mid-western section of the nation 
met May 4 and 5 at the Drake hotel 
in Chicago. Stanley Richmond, vice- 
president, General American Life, 





New officers Southern Round Table: W. R. Goode, V. Chm.; John L. Briggs, Chm.; Wm. 
Sexton, Attendance Chm.; Joseph M. Locke, Secretary and Al B. Richardson, Past Chairman. 
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SOUTHERN ROUND TABLE 


St. Louis, presided over a round 
table discussion-type meeting on the 
subject, “Our Client The Salesman.” 


At the opening luncheon, H. A. 
Richman, president of LAA, sum- 
marized the organization’s accom- 
plishments during the past year and 
forecast some of the activity for the 
coming year. The feature address at 
the luncheon was made by H. J. 
Cummings, president, Minnesota 
Mutual. Cummings set the stage 
for the conference by emphasizing 
how necessary it was for the life 
advertiser to keep in mind the 
agent’s job when creating promo- 
tional material; he suggested what 
the advertiser might do that would 
help the agent do his job of prospect- 
ing, presentation, closing, conserva- 
tion and maintaining enthusiasm for 
his own job. 


The Thursday afternoon session 
was devoted to what sales tools the 
advertising man’s client, the sales- 
man, needs. George Pease, Equitable 
Life of Iowa, and Dan McLaughlin, 
Northwestern National Life, pre- 
sented practical and field tested 
package selling ideas. Hal L. Nutt, 
director of the Life Insurance Mar- 
keting Institute, Purdue University, 
led a spirited discussion on what he 
found agents attending their school 
needed in the simple programming 
field. Closing the afternoon session 
was a presentation of tools used in 
more advanced programming by 
Willard H. Griffin, Northwestern 
Mutual Life. 


Friday morning’s session was de- 
voted to selling the sales tools to the 
agent. It was presided over by F. J. 
O’Brien, vice-president, Franklin 
Life. Jack R. Morris, Business Mens 
Assurance, and A. W. Tompkins, 
State Farm Life, presented effec- 
tively how they do it in their re- 
spective companies. “Tailor Made 
Dollars,” a film produced by New 
York Life, was presented and en- 
thusiastically received. 

It was interesting to observe that 
in the entire discussion, the agent 
played an important role in suggest- 
ing and developing sales promotion 
ideas for the Life Advertisers use. 
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HEN I entered the field 

with The Mutual Life a 

little more than four years 
ago, it looked to me like this pros- 
pecting business the old-timers 
talked about would be a “cinch.” My 
reason: I had a list of five hundred 
people on whom I could call. They 
were not all qualified prospects, to be 
sure; but they were potential life 
insurance buyers, and it looked like 
it would take forever to call on all of 
them. 

With this happy thought in mind, 
I began to call and within a short 
time, many of these people became 
my clients. But on the other hand 
many more did not—at least not 
then; and it was soon apparent that 
I had better take stock of the situa- 
tion te see how long those five 
hundred names would last. 

A quick check of my records 
showed that it took approximately 
six names to qualify a prospect and 
approximately six qualified pros- 
pects to make an immediate sale. To 
meet my minimum income needs, 
I knew that it would be necessary to 
write at least seventy lives a year. 
Thus, it was clear that to achieve 
my goal, | must have 420 good pros- 
pects a year, and to qualify those 
prospects, | must call on at least six 
limes as many suspects, or 2,520 
people a year. 


10 a Day 


Part of that total, of course, would 
include repeat calls on people who 
might be contacted four or more 
times in a twelve month’s period. 
But since there are approximately 
250 working days in a year, it meant 
that to make those 2,520 calls, I 
must begin seeing ten new people a 
day and keep on seeing them as long 
as | continued in this business. 

Suddenly my picture of an endless 
stream of five hundred people ex- 
ploded. By making ten calls a day, 
in fact, my supply of five hundred 
names would last only fifty days; 
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(97% OF SELLING 


and unless I immediately began to 
replace the names used, Tom Funk 
would soon be out of business. 

From that moment on, prospect- 
ing acquired a new importance and 
meaning for me. Instead of a “cinch,” 
I could see that it was seventy-five 
per cent of my operation, that it was 
a science on which all other success 
would depend. And the idea of solv- 
ing it challenged me as nothing ever 
had before. 


A tecognized expert in the art of ‘seeing 
people” tells why he set out to see “ten 
people a day" and how he maintained 
that pace to produce an average of 
$650,000 of business on more than one 
hundred lives in each of the past four 
years. 


I began to listen to what ex- 
perienced life insurance men had to 
say about prospecting, to read, to 
study, and to develop some ideas of 
my own for seeing people. After four 
years, I haven't learned all the 
answers, but I have learned enough 
to keep making those ten calls a day 
—ten calls that have kept my pro- 
duction between $65,000 and $100,- 
000 of business a month for those 
four vears. 

How and where can you find a 
sufficient number of new people to 
produce and still find time to call on 
ten of them each day? Here, in the 
order of their potential, are six 
sources of prospects that made it 
possible for me: 

First, myself; second, my wife; 
third, my policyholders; fourth, my 
prospects; fifth, my centers of in- 
fluence ; sixth, direct advertising. 

Let’s briefly look at how each of 
these prospect sources can help pro- 
duce names for you, looking first at 
some of the ways in which you can 
help yourself. 


by T. M. FUNK 
Training Assnt., Mutual Life 


You are your own best source of 
prospects when you are on the alert 
for new prospect possibilities and 
situations. On your way to and from 
the office, for example, you can see 
new prospect situations wherever 
you look. Who are those new people 
moving into the house in your neigh- 
borhood? Who is starting that new 
business across the street? What is 
that business building you are pass- 
ing? Whose new house is that? 
Stroll by the offices of obstetricians. 
What doctors are the busiest ? What 
dentists’ offices are always filled? 
Give your imagination full play. 
Curiosity may have killed the cat, 
but for an Underwriter, a healthy 
curiosity just means more lives. 


Coffee and Lunch 


After reaching the office, keep 
right on prospecting. In Lynchburg, 
as in other cities, for example, 
groups of businessmen get together 
frequently around 9:30 or 10:00 in 
the morning for a cup of coffee. 
There may be many mornings when 
you can’t take ten or fifteen minutes 
out for coffee; but if you do, you 
might just as well be prospecting 
while you do it. You’d be surprised 
at the number of leads I have been 
able to pick up in ten or fifteen 
minutes’ discussion with these men 
in the morning. 

Again, at lunch time, it pays to 
have lunch with a group if you can. 
It is much better than inviting a 
prospect to lunch and much cheaper. 
Since it is also an hour when most 
people are on the street, it is a good 
time to take a walk, to stop in at the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Prospecting—Continued 


large stores and look around. Who is 
the new head of the shoe depart- 
ment? That new bookkeeper who 
wasn’t there yesterday? That new 
blond secretary John B. Cash has 
just employed? 


Use Imagination 


Don’t stop with people you see. 
Let your imagination take you ahead 
to future prospects. Mr. Big has just 
had a promotion. Who is going to 
take his place? There is a “For Sale” 


or “For Rent” sign on that new busi- 
ness building . . . wonder who'll be 
moving in there next. Remember 
that five, ten or twenty million 
dollars of life insurance will be sold 
in your community this year. We 
sometimes think that people have 
stopped buying life insurance, that 
there just aren’t any more prospects, 
yet we know that it is going to be 
sold, and it is just a question of 
whether or not you are going to get 
your share. 


To make sure that you get your 
share of prospects, you must pros- 
pect continuously, not only during 








We're the REAL 


“the genuine article—now that we’re living in the West. Something 
wonderful happened to us when we moved out here. For the first time in 
our lives the McCoys learned how fo live! 

“Three years ago, Jim and | left the East to attend a convention in 
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Colorado. Almost overnight, a brand new world opened up to us. Every- 
where we traveled, people were friendly. They seemed so sure, confi- 
dent and SECURE! They worked, played and earned a good income at 
the same time. Here people LIVED! 

“What started out as a one week trip stretched into a month. For 
us, this was the place. Jim visited a number of Insurance Companies. 
We chose Capitol Life as the one which offered the greatest opportuni- 
ties. Today, our health, income—our way of life—all have improved 
beyond our greatest expectations.” 

To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers in search 
of a NEW way of life, our agency expansion program offers genuine 
economic security in Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Washington and California. , 


Write us for complete details. 


THOMAS F. DALY, Il 
Assistant to the President 


Phe CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President HOME OFFICE - DENVER 
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working hours, but after hours ang 
on Sundays and holidays, as well, At 
church, for example, I always ob. 
serve those around me, especially 
those who might be strangers in the 
community and those who are Sitting 
near my own policyholders. Whether 
they become clients or not, I am 
interested as a good neighbor jp 
welcoming them to the community. 

Later, if we go out for a drive, | 
continue to let my curiosity work for 


me. Who owns that prosperous 
farm? Look at the milk cans jp 
front of that mail box . . . the well- 


kept appearance of that farm ma- 
chinery business over there. Make a 
list of them so the next time you are 
in the vicinity you can make a call 
Again, when you sit down to read 
your newspaper, keep prospects in 
mind. You may read, for instance, 
that John Blank has been promoted 
to a higher place in the dry goods 
store. Obviously, he has had an in- 
crease in income and is in line for 
more insurance. But other life in- 
surance men will know that too 
Hence, Mr. Blank is less important 
to you than “the man who is going 
to take his place.” By seeing that 
man first and all the men down the 
line who may move up as a result of 
Mr. Blank’s promotion, you can 
open the door to sales long befor 
competition enters the picture. 


Illustrations 


Recently I read that Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom Adams would move into their 
new home which had just been com- 
pleted. Since Mr. Adams was mov- 
ing away, who was going to buy or 
rent their present home? The real 
estate agent told me that Mr. Adams 
had sold his house to another man; 
and as a result, I was able to open 
the front door to future business be- 
fore the news broke in the paper. 

On another page: “Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Johnson, with their daughter 
Jane, left today for New York City 
where they will sail for a two of 
three weeks’ vacation in Bermuda. 
Miss Johnson was graduated from 
‘X’ College last June.” Since this 
man had been putting out about 
$1,500 a year for the past ten of 
twelve vears to educate his daughter, 
now that she had graduated, it oc- 
curred to me that he might be in 
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a position to invest in his own retire- 
ment. When he returned from Ber- 
muda, I called on him. He bought a 
substantial amount of retirement in- 
come. 

Thus, whether you are talking to 
a prospect, walking along the street, 
or just reading your evening paper, 
you can be your own best prospector 
simply by staying on the alert and by 
giving your imagination full play. 

When it comes to the second 
source of prospects—your wife— 
however, we might just as well ad- 
mit at the start that a woman can 
gather more news in a sewing circle 
in an hour than we can gather in a 
week. Seven or eight months before 
a baby arrives, she can tell you when 
it is going to happen. And when a 
young girl’s parents are about to 
announce her engagement or when 
a fiancee is about to be married, they 
usually know about it long before it 
appears in the papers. Today twenty- 
five per cent of my best prospects 


for life insurance are obtained 
through my wife. 
Policyholders 


Next to yourself and your wife, 
your own policyholders can lead you 
to many good prospects, both at the 
time you make a sale and when you 
extend a service to them. After 
closing a sale, I always seek at least 
five new leads to other people from 
my own policyholder. “Since you are 
now a member of The Mutual Life,” 
I may say to him, “if you were going 
into the life insurance business to- 
morrow, who are the first five people 
you would call on?” Invariably they 
are willing to cooperate by suggest- 
ing names of four or five other good 
prospects. But in addition to names 
of other people they are able to give 
us immediately, I am often surprised 
at the number of policyholders who 
later become prospects themselves as 
the result of a service call. 

Not long ago, for instance, a Mr. 
“A,” who had bought a fairly sizable 
amount of endowment insurance five 
months earlier, asked me to drop 
into his office one morning. When I 
arrived, he explained that his son-in- 
law had just become the father of 
twins and that since he would feel 
responsible if anything happened to 
him, he wanted me to check over the 
young man’s life insurance. 
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‘TO SECURITY 


A Key to Success 


for 


Equitable of lowa 
Field Underwriters 


Equitable Life of Iowa’s field underwriters have 
enthusiastically endorsed the Key to Security, the 
Company’s new and simplified method of life 
insurance programming. With a professional ap- 
proach that is easy to understand, the Key to 
Security clearly defines the prospect's life in- 
surance program requirements and graphically 
portrays the solution to his estate problems. 


This new method of programming is consistently 
demonstrating its effectiveness as an aid to career 
life underwriting for Equitable of Iowa field men. 
A three months survey indicates: 


® Highly satisfactory results from the new Key 
to Security direct mail approach. 


@ A better than average ratio of sales per in- 
@ 547 Key to Security sales totaling $7,113,543. 
@ An average size policy of more than $13,000. 


Those are four excellent reasons why Equitable 
of Iowa field underwriters know that the Key to 
Security is their Key to Success. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE INSURANCE 


of IOWA 


Des Moines 


OVER ONE BILLION LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Several days later, we  pro- 
grammed the young man with In- 
sured Income and since he was earn- 
ing about $250 a month, suggested 
that he take $10,000 of Five Year 
Modified Life with Family Income 
Rider. This the young man did; but 
since Mr. “A” had told me earlier 
that he himself had just had an in- 
crease in salary, I called back on him 
and suggested that he think about 
investing part of this additional in- 





crease to provide increased endow- 
ment for himself at age sixty-five. 
He agreed with me, and that was 
that. 

Another policyholder, a vice presi- 
dent of a nationally known tobacco 
company, felt pretty sure that his 
stock in the tobacco company was 
going to go up, so he called me in to 
ask about our rate of interest on 
policy loans. This man, since he 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Prospecting—Continued 


owned $100,000 of Mutual Life in- 
surance which had a cash and loan 
value of about $50,000, planned to 
take a $48,000 policy loan and invest 
it in the common stock of his tobacco 
company. After showing him our 
favorable rates on policy loans, I said 
to him, “I have not had much ex- 
perience in buying and selling stocks, 
but the experience I do have tells me 
that they can go down as well as up. 


“If you are going to buy this stock, 
as you say,” I continued, ‘“‘and you 
expect it to go up, as a wise investor 
you will also want to consider what 
will happen if it goes down. Remem- 
ber that you are a man of sixty, and 
you have carefully arranged your in- 
surance program for your family to 
do just what you want it to do. Let’s 
say that the stock should go down 
and you happen to lose your life. 
Would your family be as safely pro- 
vided for as they would if you had 
left the program intact ?” He decided 
not to disturb the life insurance. 


Let Them Talk 


Not only your policyholders but 
your prospects, too, are a good 
source for other prospects and one 
that many of us sometimes overlook. 
I think that the reason for this is that 
frequently when we call on pros- 
pects, we let them say too little. We 
should let them talk. They usually 
have more time than they thought 
they had when you came in; and if 
you limit your own remarks to di- 
recting the conversation, sooner or 
later you are going to pick up the 
name of five or six prospects. 


Recently, for example, after call- 
ing on a young man, I learned that 
he couldn’t buy any insurance then, 
because he had just paid a $300 
dental bill. Since he wasn’t in a posi- 
tion to buy, perhaps the dentist who 
received the $300 was. So I asked 
him for the dentist’s name. And soon 
afterward we were able to set up a 
substantial program on the dentist's 
life. 





Remember that five, ten or twenty 
million dollars of life insurance will 
be sold in your community this year 
... We know that it is going to be 
sold ...it is just a question of 
whether or not you are going to get 
your share. To make sure that you do 
means that you must prospect con- 
tinuously. 











The same situation has occurred 
many times with similar results in 
the case of other doctors and busi- 
nessmen in my community. In other 
words, if a man is making good 
money and can’t buy life insurance 
because he is spending it, you will 
often find that the man who is re- 
ceiving it is a prospect. 

In calling on another prospect 
who is in the engraving business in 
a nearby city, he told me he and his 
wife were being divorced. He said he 
had just seen his lawyer and learned 
it would take six months before the 
matter could be straightened out. 
Since he was obviously not a pros- 
pect for me at that time I inquired 
about his lawyer. His lawyer had an 
excellent record and was making 
good money, so here was a prospect 
for me. I then asked about his 
brother, whose name I knew, but 
whom I hadn’t seen for many years. 
He told me that his brother was run- 


ning a big dairy farm with his father 
and that he planned to get married 
soon. Here was another prospect for 
me. Next, I asked about his sister. 
He said she had recently married a 
doctor who had opened a practice in 
another city ; that he was doing well 
and would spend a week in Lynch- 
burg this Christmas. Thus, in talking 
with one man who was not a pros- 
pect for me, I was able to pick up 
names of three or four people who 
were, one of whom I have already 
been able to close. 


In the same way, of course, by 
talking with centers of influence, you 
can also obtain leads to a number of 
prospects. But since the number of 
contacts any one man has is limited, 
by making every prospect and 
policyholder a center of information, 
you automatically multiply 
prospectina results. 


your 


Continuous Job 


Finally, personal letters and direct 
pre-approach advertising have pro- 
duced some excellent prospecting re- 
sults for me; and I shall continue to 
use them. But neither advertising, 
nor centers of influence, nor any 
other prospecting aid can substitute 
for the prospecting efforts we must 
continuously make ourselves. We 
cannot hope to succeed in this busi- 
ness by prospecting now and then— 
by setting aside two or three days in 
order to “catch up.” You must make 
it a continuous job ; and once you do, 
you'll never take “time out” for pros- 
pecting. You'll take your prospects 
where you find them; and you'll 
find them where you happen to be. 


From “Points” by permission. 


WHY ARE MORE and MORE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
TURNING TO 3% FEDERALLY INSURED INVESTMENTS? 
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DIRECT MAUL 


BELIEVE most of us fail to 

realize the opportunity afforded 

to increase our business by the 
use of Direct Mail. Yet I am sure 
all of us realize the value of third 
party influence. 

Here with a minimum of effort 
we have the opportunity for third 
party influence by having a personal 
letter sent to a prospect, which if 
properly selected will certainly as- 
sist in making the sale. 

The Sales Promotion section of- 
fers us a total of twenty carefully 
prepared letters, one of which will fit 
most every prospect. In order to use 
the letters to the best advantage we 
must familiarize ourselves with their 
contents and be able to fit them to the 
prospect. 

It must be remembered that Direct 
Mail does not have the magic to 
bring the prospect to our door. It 
does, however, have a definite place, 
and should be used when called for. 


Failure 


I first started using Direct Mail 
several years ago. I sent several re- 
quisitions to the Home Office. I did 
not follow up the names very well, 
and naturally I did not secure satis- 
factory results. I then decided that 
Direct Mail was not for me. I did not 
use Direct Mail again until 1947, 
when during the last half of the 
year I started using the Age Change 
letter. I used it mostly on old policy- 
holders, and since I was personally 
acquainted with most of these pros- 
pects, I did not have to spend too 
much time selecting names for the 
Direct Mail requisition. However, 
none of the names sent in could be 
considered to be pushovers. I did 
not consider them good enough pros- 
pects to make special calls. 

Now here is what happened. Dur- 
ing that six months I requested a 
total of 66 letters, from which I 
wrote a total of 13 cases for $109,- 
500, an average of $8,423, with 
premiums amounting to $3,692.65. | 
found that those letters forced me to 
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A 


ROYAL ROAD 
TO BUSINESS 


by L. J. BEAUCAGE 
Portland Agency, Equitable of lowa 


make calls even though I did not 
think there was any business to be 
had, because after I once requested 
the letter, I had to report on the 
results. I was pleasantly surprised 
in some cases to find that the letter 
sent to the prospect from the Home 
Office started the prospect thinking, 
and helped me to place business 
where I did not expect to write any. 





Mr. Beaucage, veteran Portland agency 
associate, became an Equiowan in 1922 
after a thirteen-year career as traffic 
manager for a Portland department store. 
Since 1925 he has established an un- 
broken series of Production Clubs mem- 
berships; has become the fourth ranking 
member of the One-A-Week Club with 
over 1,200 weeks of consecutive produc- 
tion; has earned the coveted HALL OF 
HONOR designation (1945); has been a 
member of five Century Clubs, and be- 
came a first year Qualifying member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table in 
1949. 

From July 11, 1947 to October 6, 1949, 
Beau circularized 405 names by Direct 
Mail from which he paid for over $452,- 
000 of life insurance. 











I felt that the business secured 
through the use of Direct Mail in 
1947 was pretty easy business, so I 
continued in 1948, and in that year 
about one-fourth of my business 
came from this source. In 1948 I 
requested 176 letters, and on these 
prospects I wrote 31 cases for a total 
of $203,000 with premiums of ap- 
proximately $6,000 and an average 
size policy a little over $6,500. 

For the first five months of last 
year, I requested 67 letters. As of 
June 1, I sold 11 cases for a total 
of $107,500, with premiums amount- 
ing to $2,879.25 and an average size 
policy of $9,773. 


Most of this business was secured 
with a minimum of time and effort 
and I am certain some of it would 
have been overlooked had it not been 
for Direct Mail. 

In addition to the business written 
on Direct Mail lists, there was con- 
siderable amount of business writ- 
ten on contacts developed through 
calls made on Direct Mail names. 
The principal letters I have used 
were the Age Change, the College 
Education, the Retirement Income, 
the Mortgage letter, the Business 
Insurance letters, and the Key to 
Security letter. 


Some Cases 


To be a little more specific, I will 
mention a few cases where Direct 
Mail helped me in securing business. 
I had several interviews with a 
policyholder who already carried in- 
surance in excess of $25,000 with the 
Company with premiums aggregat- 
ing $1,200. I was endeavoring to 
write him another $15,000 Income 
Endowment at age 65 with a pre- 
mium of $919 annually. After having 
several interviews and not being able 
to put the sale across, I included this 
policyholder’s name on my Direct 
Mail list for the Retirement Income 
letter. I timed my next call a few 
days after his receipt of this letter. 
On this call J secured the application 
and cash settlement. 

I do not know that the letter alone 
produced the sale, but J feel sure 
that the idea I was trying to put 
over, coming as it did from a third 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Direct Mail—Continued 


party, helped me make the sale. 
About two months later a sale was 
made to the father of this young 
man for $20,000 with a premium of 
$1,494. This was a direct result of 
the previous sale to the son. Both 
sales are credited to the one letter, 
in my way of thinking. 

I learned of a partnership that was 
just starting up, one of the partners 
being a policyholder of mine. I re- 
quested the Partnership Business In- 


surance letter, and on calling on this 
partner a few days later, he in- 
quired as to the use and advisability 
of partnership insurance. Of course 
that is just what I wanted him to do. 
On the second interview I secured 
applications on both of the partners 
for $12,000 each on the Preferred 
Whole Life plan, with a gross pre- 
mium of a little over $600. 

I have had several cases where I 
used the Age Change letter, and 
when making the call later, the 
policyholder or prospect has brought 
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Going Up 
The Washington National is about three times the size it was 


The Washington National is about three times the size it was 
just ten years ago, in life insurance in force. 


The Washington National is about four times the size it was 
just ten years ago, in premium income. 


The Washington National has more than six times the surplus 


The Washington National is GOING UP—because Washing- 
ton National salesmen have a complete line of personal pro- 
tection to sell, a coverage to fit every person’s individ 


Lines written: Life, Accident, Health, Hospital, Franchise, 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


J. F. RAMEY, Exec. Vice Pres. and Secy. 
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G. R. KENDALL, President 
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up the subject of increasing his in- 
surance at his present rate before | 
even had a chance to open my 
mouth! 

Of course, I do not say that 
Direct Mail was solely responsible 
for these sales, but | am sure beyond 
question of a doubt that the third 
party influence thus exerted made 
the writing of the business very much 
easier. 


5 to 10 per Week 


I try to send in a request for five 
to ten names per week. If I know of 
a new business starting up, or of an 
age change, or in instances where | 
think there is business to be had, | 
send in a request for a letter that fits 
the case, and in about a week a re- 
port is received from the Home Of- 
fice that the letter has been mailed. 
Because the letter has been mailed | 
feel obliged to make an early call, 
when otherwise I might feel inclined 
to procrastinate. 

There is no question in my mind 
about the profits to be obtained from 
the proper use of Direct Mail. | 
suppose every one of us will receive 
an average of at least one direct mail 
advertisement each day. The firms 
doing this advertising know what 
the cost is as well as what the results 
are, and if it were not profitable, 
certainly it would not be continued. 
As for myself, most of this direct 
mail goes into the waste paper bas- 
ket, but I do see it. I often wonder 
what the results would be if the di- 
rect mail was followed up with a 
call about the day after the material 
was received. 


It must be remembered that Dt- 
rect Mail is not a substitute for calls. 


The primary purpose of Direct 
Mail is to pave the way for a suc- 
cessful interview. Direct Mail is a 
means of introduction that makes 
the underwriter and his purpose 
known to the prospect prior to the 
first call. It helps to prepare the pros- 
pect’s mind for the call, and put him 
in a receptive mood for the inter- 
view. Direct Mail will not sell life in- 
surance. That must be done face to 
face with a prospect. 

In order to get any profit from Di- 
rect Mail it must be used regularly. 
Sending in a requisition one week, 
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and then not following it up, is just a 
waste of time and effort. But if it is 
used properly, I think it can be a 
yery valuable asset in (1) Prospect- 
ing ; (2) Improving our work habits ; 
(3) Motivating the sale; (4) To 
assist in servicing policyholders ; (5) 
Proper mental attitude. 

These five points are very vital to 
every life underwriter. 

In order to keep a steady flow of 
production (which is certainly de- 
sired by every one in the insurance 
business) we must have a reservoir 
of prospects. If we spend all our time 
attempting to close business and neg- 
lect our prospecting we are bound 
to get into a slump. On the other 
hand if we devote a portion of our 
time each day to careful prospecting 
we should have a supply in our 
reservoir which should guarantee a 
fairly steady flow of business. 

With reference to prospecting it 
has been said that 75 per cent of a 
life underwriter’s permanent success 
in the sale of life insurance depends 
upon his ability to find and qualify 
prospects. However, it has been 
found that the average agent does 
not spend more than 5 per cent of 
his time on this important phase of 
his work. 

“A poor salesman can sell a good 
prospect, but even a Good Salesman 
has difficulty in selling a poor pros- 
pect. A good prospect is an asset; 
a poor prospect a liability.” 


Good Prospects Essential 


It is well to keep this quotation in 
mind. The size of a prospect list is 
not the real measure of its value. A 
long list of names carelessly selected 
is a disadvantage because it leads to 
hours of profitless work. Moreover, 
the quality of our prospects is to a 
certain extent a reflection of our own 
character. Like begets like. We can 
improve ourselves by improving our 
prospects, and this is entirely up to 
us. Considering these facts it seems 
strange that not more than 5 per 
cent of our time is spent in this phase 
of our work. 

Direct Mail if used properly will 
force an agent to give more care in 
the selection of prospects. 

lf a list of Direct Mail names is 
prepared at regular intervals, say 
each week, the underwriter, know- 
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What Is Your Value? 


Arthur Schopenhauer, the great German 
philosopher, said that a man’s value in life 
depends on three things. 

First: What he is—that is, in the broadest sense, 
his “personality”—his character, strength, 
ability, education, and personal charm. 


Second: What he has—his wealth, possessions, 
financial worth, and position in the world. 


Third: What the world thinks of him. 


This is considered one of the shortest and wisest 
summaries of life ever written. We agree. How- 
ever, we would like to add our “two-bits” worth 


by saying that 


three values. 


LIFE 


LOUISVILLE e¢ 








W hat a man believes in 


will have a lot to do with the “what” of the above 


Insurance in force April 1, 1950—$440,273,724 


COMMONWEALTH 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MORTON BOYD, President 




















ing that he will call on the prospect 
shortly, will endeavor to analyze his 
needs, and select a letter to fit them. 
In the second place the underwriter, 
knowing that an effort must be made 
to make a sale, will be a little more 
select and screen the prospects more 
carefully, selecting prospects he has 
reason to believe have needs and the 
ability to pay. 

It takes no longer to call on a pros- 
pect who has possibilities of being a 
substantial insurance buyer than to 


call on one who has all the earmarks 
of being a very mediocre insurance 
buyer. Preparing a Direct Mail list 
each week keeps me thinking of and 
analyzing prospects as future policy- 
holders. 

Consider the profitable use of Di- 
rect Mail in improving our work 
habits. Habits are a wonderful thing 
if we develop good ones and make 
them work for us, but if we allow 
ourselves to slip into careless, slip- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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MORE AND MORE PEOPLE are learning not 
to take a chance with a persistent stomach- 
ache or pain in the abdomen. As it might be 
appendicitis, they call a physician at once! 
Aided by advances in medical science, the 
mortality rate from appendicitis has declined 
steadily every year for the past 12 years. 
Today, the removal of the appendix is a rela- 
tively simple and safe operation. The sulfa 
drugs and penicillin have also helped reduce 














The Doctor says: 


1. Appendicitis generally gives adequate warning 
—pain in the abdomen, sometimes accompanied by 
nausea, and usually settling after a time in the lower 
right side. Since the symptoms are not always the 
same, the wisest rule is: call the doctor at once for any 
persistent pain in the abdomen, 






deaths from appendicitis through prevention 
and control of complications which sometimes 
accompany the disease. 


Prompt medical attention, however, is still 
the most important single step to complete 
recovery. For example, recent studies showed 


that when operations were performed within * 


24 hours after the first sign of an attack, PS 


more than 99 percent of the patients recovered. 





Just lie quietly... 


2. If appendicitis is suspected, serious complica- 
tions can often be avoided by keeping the patient 
quiet, lying down if possible, until the doctor comes. 
Sometimes the pain may lessen or vanish, but this 
is no sign that danger is past. Only a doctor, using a 
blood count or other tests, can determine if appen- 
dicitis is present. 









No medicines... 





3. The use of laxatives, enemas, or any external 
pressure, may cause the appendix to rupture, thus 
spreading the infection. That is why it is always 
safest not to give the patient any home remedies or 
medicines, and to avoid rubbing or pressing the area 
which is painful. 











Nothing to eat 


4. Food and liquids put an extra strain on an in- 
flamed appendix and may also cause it to burst. So, 
the patient should not have anything to eat or drink, 
until the doctor has made an examination. 
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WOULD ask that you think 

carefully with me as we approach 

a subject which I believe to be 
one of the most critical problems 
before us today. Whether you real- 
ize it or not, you are, as public 
relations and advertising men, par- 
ticipating in a cold war of your 
Whether you like it or not, 
you are forced to acknowledge it and 
to face it, if you would do a thorough 
job. 


own, 


Viewpoint 


Certain radio com- 
mentators, columnists, and inde- 
pendent writers are drawing their 
conclusions and interpreting our 
business today as they see it. They 
suggest public needs, set up welfare 
problems, formulate social equations, 
and interpret legislative matters. It 
is the popular thing to do because 
the public has become “security” 
conscious, and much legislation to- 
day deals with that subject. They 
naturally enjoy the same freedom 
of speech and expression as you and 
I—that is democracy in action. Too 
frequently, however, the picture 
drawn indicates a lack of informa- 
tion, or there is a tendency to say, 
“Let the government do it,” often 
because of certain glaring or isolated 
cases which are supposed to need 
attention. 

This goes on day after day 
throughout the nation; some of it 
with no malintent, but frequently as 
a part of a well-organized plan. In 
addition, there are even employees 
of Federal agencies and their sub- 
divisions who travel the land at 
taxpayers’ expense sowing seeds of 
government supervision or control. 
(hey would in one way or another 
discourage the voluntary purchase 
of insurance and supplant the free 


newspapers, 
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NOBODY 


TOLD ME 


by MARTIN B. WILLIAMS 
Executive Director, Life 
Insurers Conference 
enterprise in which we 
engage. 

Through various sources they are 
telling a story and a superficially 
attractive one. It has always been 
popular to promise something for 
nothing. But the story is one with 
vicious consequences. Because of 
this fact you have a job on your 
hands. What are you going to do 
about it? 


system 


You Have a Job 


It may seem easy to dispose of the 
problem by saying, “Let the com- 
panies express themselves through 
their regular channels and through 
the trade associations of which they 
are a member, because they are al- 
ready set up to do this sort of thing.” 
We pay tribute to the magnificent 
work which is being done by the 
Institute of Life Insurance, and the 
splendid, accurate coverage and serv- 
ices that are offered by our insur- 
ance trade press. Yet I respectfully 





submit to you and subscribe to the 
doctrine advocated by the Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson, recently 
when he said, “In a cold war, it is 
everybody’s job.” 

The logical place to start on such 
a program would be at home in your 
own company ; to be assured that the 
company employee has a full ap- 
preciation of the business in which 
he is engaged, the great public serv- 
ice which it renders, and the im- 
portant part which it plays in the 
financial structure of our country. 
They can be most effective mission- 
aries in behalf of our business. Time 
will not permit the exploration of 
every phase of this approach so I 
am forced to leave that thought with 
you in order to deal with the man in 
the front lines—the agent himself. 
He is undoubtedly the first line of 
defense. Here again, an outstanding 
educational job is being done by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. It is unrealistic, however, 
to assume that they have in their 
membership more than a segment of 
the agents in the United States. 
Under the circumstances you would 
not deem it wise to stand idly by in 
the hope that all of the job would 
be done for you. 


Broader Job Needed 


An excellent job is being done in 
keeping the field forces informed 
about life insurance, even though 
you are seeking day after day to 
find a better and more efficient way 
of doing so. I congratulate you. 
One can find, however, only scat- 
tered indications that interpretations 
of the tremendous economic, social, 
and political forces, which are 
brought to bear on our business 

(Continued on the next page) 
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today, are being passed on to the 
agents. Perhaps that is because 
events seem to be moving so rapidly, 
and everything political or social 
seems to affect our business in some 
way. 


Horizons Broadened 


It is not easy to change our pro- 
cedures when we have for so many 
years confined our thinking to the 
orbit of life insurance only. Nothing 
would make us happier than if we 
could find it realistic to continue to 
proceed along this line. Though not 
of our making, our horizons have 
been broadened. These new trends 
must receive our attention because 
of their impact on our business. 

For an example, within the last 
6 months much publicity has been 
given to the Celler monopoly investi- 
gations pertaining to life insurance 
companies. In spite of pre-hearing 
threats and unmerited accusations, 
the institution of life insurance came 
out with flying colors. The inves- 
tigations turned out to be more or 


less a witch hunt, and in fact, 
Federal Trade Commission officials 
are quoted as saying that the insur- 
ance industry is “clean as a hound’s 
tooth and the best supervised and 
regulated business in the country.” 
Now you knew of this result, the 
officials of your company knew it, 
but did the agents know all of the 
facts? Unfavorable publicity on any 
subject hits the front pages, but the 
quiet, less glamorous solutions or 
corrections hit Page 14. When the 
policyowner asks the agent why 
these investigations were made— 
what it is all about—and what hap- 
pened to them—is your agent forced 
to say, “I don’t know—nobody told 
me”? 

A number of companies saw the 
need of making up special pamphlets 
explaining the workings and the 
reasons for the National Service 
Life Insurance dividend. After all, 
there are very few homes in the 
country that did not have a service 
man within their ranks, or a close 
friend in uniform. In many places 
the question arises as to why life 
insurance companies could not pay 
such attractive dividends. You 
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know the story. You know how 
much of the taxpayers’ money was 
used to absorb the NSLI overhead 
and to subsidize the cost. You also 
know that the payment was not even 
a dividend. But have you made all 
this available to your field forces? 
On a subject so well publicized, it 
must have been embarrassing if the 
agent did not fully understand. It 
would have been bad enough for 
him to have said, “I'll find out.” 
Suppose he had had to say, “No- 
body told me.” 


“Tax Dodgers" 


You may be familiar with the fact 
that the life insurance industry has 
been working for almost two years 
with the Treasury Department to 
arrive at a revised formula to tax 
equitably the investment income of 
life insurance companies. Through 
no fault of their own, life companies 
have paid no Federal taxes on their 
investment income since 1947. It is 
understood to have been brought 
about by the Treasury Department's 
own efforts in exerting pressure to 
lower the rates of return in invest- 
ment income as a means of assuring 
low borrowing rates for government 
needs, thus eliminating in the 
process the investment income of life 
insurance companies taxable under 
the formula. No significant mention, 
however, has been made of the fact 
that this same action necessarily 
affected other investors as well. 

From certain quarters there have 
been hues and cries of alarm. The 
life insurance companies have been 
labeled as “tax dodgers” by those 
who would undermine the great pub- 
lic acceptance of our business. 

Now the policyowner believes, as 
do most American citizens, that 
every individual or business should 
carry his proportionate share of the 
tax burden of the government. 
When the agent is asked the ques- 
tion, “Why haven’t the life insurance 
companies paid Federal income 
taxes,”’ he should know the facts. He 
should know that a new formula is 
being developed by legislative proc- 
ess which would not jeopardize the 
security of the policyowner. Of all 
times it would be disastrous to have 


to say, “I don’t know—that is th 
company’s problem—nobody _ told 
me.” 
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Does your agent understand the 
full significance of the social security 
legislation now under consideration 
in Washington, such as H. R. 6000? 
Does he know that the measure 
contemplates the taking over of 
segments of the life insurance busi- 
ness in the fields of lump sum death 
benefits and total and permanent 
disability? Does he realize that the 
proposed lump sum death benefit 
will not only put the government 
fully in the life insurance business, 
but, at the very beginning, in an 
amount which is approximately 
equal to the national average of a 
weekly premium life insurance 
policy—or $250.00? 

Of course you cannot digest and 
pass on everything that is happening 
today, but it seems to me that these 
few illustrations will give an indi- 
cation of the type of information 
needed in the front lines in fighting 
this cold war. I am conscious of the 
fact that the policy on such matters 
is made by company management, 
but once that has been determined, 
it is your job to follow through. 

I would not presume to tell ex- 
perts, such as you are in your field, 
how this program can be accom- 
plished. Each of you in your own 
company has your own means of 
dissemination, such as house organs, 
bulletins, advance press releases, 
clippings, etc. By the same token, 
I would not presume to recommend 
or suggest a method of dissemination 
as respects purely ordinary compa- 
nies, because I am far more familiar 
with the weekly premium or com- 
bination company. 


55 Million Weekly Premium 
Policyholders 


On this point I would remind you 
that of the 80 million policyowners 
in the United States, over 55 million 
—or 2 out of every 3 persons who 
own life insurance—pay premiums 
on a weekly basis. May I emphasize 
that I am not talking about the num- 
ber of policies in force, but rather 
about persons. The frequency of 
contact and the house-to-house call 
which is made by the weekly pre- 
mium agent in connection with this 
large segment of the insured public 
furnished a magnificent opportunity 
to have the true facts pertaining to 
life insurance told. While the or- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Confident ? 


Sure! He knows he has his Home 
Office right with him on every call. 
Also, participating Life policies 
which can be “tailored” to fit almost 
any prospect — standard or sub- 
standard — liberal commissions — 
worthwhile bonuses for production 
and persistency—personal sales 


help. 
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dinary agent does not have this 
frequency of contact, he nevertheless 
is constantly exposed to the public 
in the servicing of his contracts and 
in the seeking of new business. 

In the recent survey made by your 
organization, this question stands 
out. It was, “Does your effort to 
furnish information go beyond com- 
pany matters affecting employees ?” 
The question was answered more 
frequently “‘no” than “‘yes.” Thus by 
our own admission, little has been 
done along this line. 

Under no condition should any- 
thing which I have said be con- 
strued as an invitation to introduce, 
sponsor, or activate a propaganda 
campaign. Nothing could be further 
from my mind. On the other hand, 
it is hoped that as we have thought 
about this matter together, we may 
have opened avenues whereby the 
agent may have the truth and the 
real facts from which he may inter- 
pret to the public the position of life 
insurance as it relates to the prob- 
lems of our day. To many policy- 
owners the name of his agent is bet- 
ter known to him than the name of 


the company that carries his policy. 
The agent, therefore, in many in- 
stances is the company to the pub- 
lic, and it is the public that will even- 
tually make the decision on these 
vital national issues. I have great 
confidence in the wisdom of the 
American public to make fair de- 
cisions when they have available all 
the facts fairly presented and have 
an opportunity to weigh both sides 
of the story. 


Means at Hand 


You owe it to yourself, and in fact 
to the public, to be fully informed on 
these matters at all times. Take ad- 
vantage of all of the information 
furnished by the Institute of Life 
Insurance and utilize to the fullest 
extent your insurance trade press. 
Armed with this information, you 
can go to the man in the front lines 
—the agent himself, who is your 
greatest potential aid in this cold 
war. You have the know-how to fit 
such activity into a well-rounded 
program. If the agent does not know 
the answers, he could be thinking of 
you when he says—NOBODY 
TOLD ME. 


Before Southern Round Table L.A.A. 1950 


AVERAGE TOP PRODUCER 


CCORDING to a recent sur- 

vey, the average member of 
New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company’s Leaders Associa- 
tion paid for more than $800,000 of 
new insurance on 71 lives last year. 
This composite of the company’s top 
honorary production organization is 
44 years old, owns his home, has a 
college education, two children and 
$60,000 of personal life insurance 

He has been associated with New 
England Mutual for 13 years, it took 
him 2'™ years to exceed an annual 
production of a quarter million dol- 
lars and he entered the life insurance 
business because of the job inde- 
pendence and greater earning possi- 
bilities. 

It took Mr. Average Leader two 
calls to complete each sale with a 
substantial portion of his business 
coming from old policyholders. He 
has completed one or more of the 
company’s training courses and is 
active in his local Life Underwriters 
Association. 

His forecast for life insurance 
sales in 1950 is: “As good as or 
better than 1949,” 
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receives he has the advantage of being associated with 
his agency. The General Agent in command is himself 
an experienced underwriter as well as manager ap- 
pointed because of outstanding qualities of leadership 
and knowledge of the life insurance business. His 
trained experience in selling eminently fits him to give 
individual advice and counsel in any problem to which 
life insurance is the solution. 


The personal help the underwriter receives from 
his General Agent and supervisors amounts to day by 
day tutoring. Through frequent agency meetings the 
whole agency carries on a continuous refresher course 
in the business of life insurance and in the selling 
procedure. Through conferences and meetings the 
knowledge of all the underwriters is placed within 
the reach of each. 
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1 SELL LIFE INSURANCE 


by CARL W. BURROWS 
Occidental of California 


EST’S Life Insurance News 

has asked me to write an arti- 

cle giving my ideas of why I 
have been able to produce business. 
This will involve the use of the per- 
pendicular pronoun more than [| 
favor but it is hoped that you will 
excuse this because of the request. 

My heading is my story. In the 
April 1950 issue of Best’s, on page 
11, the editor had some comments to 
make and the following was one of 
them : 

“It is easy for a moralist—or an 
editor for that matter—to point out 
what is right or wrong. For the man 
who is on the firing line, however, 
the situation is quite different. The 
number one job of the life companies 
and their agents is to provide sound 
policies for the public; number two 
is to try and sell the policies best 
suited to the client’s needs.” 


First Observation 


When I started in the Life In- 
surance business late in 1944 it was 
obvious* that there would be a lot 
of competition. It did seem well to 
specialize in the field where there 
was the least competition. That field 
appeared to be in the sale of pure 
life insurance. Everyone was selling 
forms of protection designed to pro- 
tect the old man but the emphasis 
on widows and orphans was not very 
great. We have Government Sav- 
ings Bonds, we have investment 
trusts, we have Social Security, we 
have Industrial Pension Plans, we 
have Government Annuities, we have 
Pension Trusts, we have common 
stocks and (of course) we have “‘in- 
vestment” forms of life insurance. | 
am not disputing the place of any 
of these media in our economic life 
but | do want to emphasize that they 
are all designed to provide some- 
thing for the purchaser rather than 
primarily for his beneficiary. 

We have all heard it said so many 
times that life insurance is not doing 
as good a job as it could do. By that 


For June, 1950 


it is presumed that not enough life 
insurance is being put in force. If 
this is so, it did look like there was 
a wide-open field for the man who 
would sell protection. 


Surprise 


Operating on this theory it came 
as quite a surprise to find that men 
are much more interested in pro- 
viding for their wives and children 
than they are in providing for them- 
selves. They seem to feel that they 
will take care of themselves and their 
families as long as they are around 
but everything will stop when they 
disappear from the scene. I, there- 
fore, concentrated on selling the 
greatest amount of life insurance pos- 
sible for the premium dollars I col- 
lected. 

Amazing as it may seem, this ap- 
proach seemed to work. Prospects 
were interested in learning how 
much life insurance they could buy 





The author joined the company in 1944 
in the city of Galt, Ontario (18,000). 
Since then he has sold over $10,400,000 
of Ordinary alone and last year marked 
the 4th consecutive year he has led the 
entire field force of Occidental. In 1948 
he sold $3,576,324 and in 1949 a record 


breaking $4,314,535. In view of these 
accomplishments his heading "I Sell Life 
Insurance” becomes a very modest state- 
ment. 





for their dollars. They seemed to 
feel that a sound policy for them was 
one that relieved them of all worry 
over what would happen if they died. 
The only thing which they would 
agree was permanent, and which re- 
quired a “permanent plan,” was 
death. If they could be shown a plan 
of insurance which would make cer- 
tain the future of their families in 
the event of premature death, they 
bought. Premature death meant 
death during their earning period. 
They all seemed to understand the 
economic value of a man and were 
quite willing to protect that value 
to the limit. 


$30,000 Average Policy 


This meant the sale of long Term 
plans with Family Income benefits. 
It takes a lot of life insurance to pro- 
vide even minimum requirements for 
a family which may explain why 
the average size policy purchased 
from me last year was in excess of 
$30,000. These policies were placed 
on men in every income bracket be- 
cause I do not believe that complete 
life insurance protection is a preroga- 
tive of only the wealthy or well-to- 
do. 

As a direct result of the discovery 
[ have made that men were anxious 
to buy life insurance, I learned that 
they were very anxious to tell their 
friends that life insurance is not 
expensive. My referred leads became 
a continuing source of business. The 
references to prospects given to me 
were not given grudgingly but were 
given whole-heartedly. My policy- 
holders were glad to tell their friends 
that they had found out how to buy 
all the life insurance they needed 
with the money they had to spend 
for that purpose. They sent me from 
one prospect to another and I am 
deeply indebted to them for their 
help. 

In my early years in life insurance 
I found two striking things: 

(Continued on the next page) 
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1. Most men have very hazy ideas 
about how life insurance works. 

2. Most men have very hazy ideas 
about what a life insurance policy 
provides. 

It has been my practice to explain 
the operation of life insurance care- 
fully by starting with the mortality 
table and carrying the story right 
through to a conclusion. It has also 
become my practice to take just 
about as long to deliver a policy as 
I take in selling it. This means, I 
hope, that my policyholders under- 
stand their policies after I have de- 
livered them. 

Successful selling is the art of 
avoiding competition, satisfying cus- 
tomers, obtaining their good will so 
that they will refer you to others, and 
having them understand your prod- 
uct. At least, that is my opinion and 
the approach I have tried to use. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


HE life insurance companies 

of the United States and Can- 
ada will give $670,000 to medical 
schools and other research centers 
during 1950 for the study of heart 
disease and the training of research 
scientists. The awards were ap- 
proved at the annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund, and bring to $3,200,000 the 
total amount of money given out by 
the Fund since it was organized late 
in 1945. 

Recipient of the Lasker Award 
from the American Public Health 
Association last year for its con- 
tributions to the advancement of 
medical: science and public health, 
the Life Insurance Medical Research 
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Fund is now being supported by 
147 life insurance companies. Be- 
cause diseases of the heart and ar- 
teries are by far the commonest 
cause of death in America, the Fund 
has so far restricted its activities to 
this field, particularly to the study 
of high blood pressure, hardening of 
the arteries and rheumatic fever. 

Included in the awards approved 
by the Fund’s Board of Directors is 
$548,000 to be used as grants-in-aid 
for research programs and an addi- 
tional $122,000 which will go to 34 
research fellows. The main purpose 
of the fellowships, given yearly since 
the Fund was begun, is to help fill 
the deficiency in trained research 
workers which is a serious handicap 
in progress on the vital problems of 
heart disease. 
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The larger sum of $548,000 which 
the life insurance companies will pay 
out during 1950 will be granted to 
36 medical schools and other re- 
search centers and will support 51 
different research programs. The 
value of the individual grants-in-aid 
range from several thousand dollars 
to $21,000. 

Announced at the meeting by 
M. Albert Linton, chairman of the 
Fund and president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, were the names of 
three new members of its profes- 
sional Advisory Council, a new 
member of its Board of Directors 
and one new representative of the 
companies’ medical directors. 

New members of the Advisory 
Council are Dr. Wallace O. Fenn of 
the University of Rochester, Dr. 
Thomas Francis, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Dr. O. H. 
Lowry of Washington University, 
St. Louis. Dr. C. N. H. Long of 
Yale University was chosen as 
chairman of the council for the com- 
ing year. The new medical directors’ 
representative chosen by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors is Dr. Earl C. Bonnett of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. The council serves with 
Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, scientific 
director of the Fund, and with the 
medical directors’ representatives as 
professional advisors to the Fund's 
Board. 

The new member of the Board of 
Directors is Claris Adams, presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Life Insur- 
ance Company, Columbus. Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president of the Metropol- 
itan Life, New York, and Mr. Lin- 
ton were reelected to the Board. 


Do you put your pants on one leg at a time? 


The Standard Life of Indiana is not a company of supermen—just a 
group of above average agents and (we hope) average Home Office 


people doing a constructive job with life insurance. If you want a 
secure future in return for a reasonably good production, write me. 


- Hany VU. Wade 
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PART Il 


HIS fourth vehicle for pro- 

viding old-age benefits is 

usually deemed to be rela- 
tively a newcomer in the field, but 
in one sense, it is of long standing, 
stemming back to the organization 
of employee benefit associations. 
Under those associations, assistance 
to members in old age was not un- 
usual. The differences today are in 
the character of organization, in 
the more dynamic objectives, in the 
employer source of contributions 
and in the more formal and more 
publicized status of the benefits. 
Previously, employees supported the 
benefits of these associations and 
the employer merely gave them of- 
fice space or bore other administra- 
tive expenses. The modern Union 
Welfare Plan either calls for com- 
plete support by the employer or 
groups of employers, or seeks a sub- 
stantial or major part of the cost 
from that source. A good example 
of these statements lies in the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (IBEW) where the or- 
ganization started a pension benefit 
(among other benefits) back in 1928 
to be supported entirely from an 
allocated portion of each member’s 
union dues. The pension becomes 
payable after reaching a certain age 
(65) and period of membership (20 
years) in a flat amount (now $50 a 
month) for each member. In recent 
years the assistance of employers 
(National Electrical Contractors 
Association) has been secured so 
that now each such employer who 
engages a member of the union 
agrees to contribute to the pension 
fund a certain percent of the indi- 
Vidual’s payroll (a rate of 1% now 
in effect). This employer-subsidized 
plan is running coordinate with the 
older employee-pay-all plan, but in 
one sense they are merely two parts 
of a whole. 


In recent years with the greater 
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PAST 


AND FUTURE 


by DORRANCE C. BRONSON, F.S.A., 
Actuary, Wyatt Company 


activity of organized labor in the 
field of fringe payroll items and con- 
ditions of employment, the demands 
for pensions have risen tremen- 
dously. The tacit approval by the 
Supreme Court recently that pen- 
sions are proper subjects for bar- 
gaining will not tend to reduce these 
pressures; in fact, the Taft-Hartley 
Act actually sets up certain rules 
and regulations for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of union- 
gained employee welfare funds in 
general and the pension trust fund 
in particular. To separate these from 
the employee-pay-all association 
type mentioned above, the term 
Union-Management Welfare Plan 
or Fund is used herein, or Welfare 
Plan or Fund for short. It is im- 
portant to note the terms Welfare 
Plan and Welfare Fund ; the former 
is more general than the latter as 
there are innumerable Welfare 
Plans handled by pay-as-you-go or 
insured methods. Since there are 
tens of thousands of union contracts, 
and large numbers of benefit pro- 
grams under those contracts, even 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics itself 
does not have a quantitative expres- 
sion on the number of Welfare Plans 
and Funds which might be in effect 
today. The distinguishing feature of 
a Fund is that it is a Plan which 
actually sets up the intermediary of 


® See Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 
(Taft-Hartley); Sec. 302(c)(5). 
t Information and figures drawn in 


rt from 
Welfare Funds, Report of the Joint 


‘ommittee 


on Labor-Management Relations, 80th Congress, 
2nd Session, 





Trustees.* All Funds are Plans but 
not vice versa. 

Most of the Welfare Plans (and 
Funds) in effect today deal with one 
or more of the provisions for death, 
disability, hospital, surgical and 
medical expense, the confusingly 
designated “social security” issues, 
and only a few thus far include pen- 
sions. While the number of pension 
Plans (and Funds) is small, the 
number of employees covered is sub- 
stantial. As of August 1948 about 
3,000,000 employees were estimated 
as being covered by these Welfare 
Plans and about half of them had 
the “protection” of the pension fea- 
ture. The following figures will give 
an idea of the industry distribution 


of covered employees in the year 
1948.7 


Welfare Type 


Mention was made earlier that the 
Welfare Fund type of pension plan 
was assuming some of the features 
of governmental plans, the implica- 
tion being that the union pension 
plans were long on liberality and 
short on actuarial science. The diffi- 
culty is that the government has the 
taxing power but the union does not. 
The union does have the power to 
demand, bargain, strike, negotiate, 
arbitrate and litigate with the em- 
ployer, but neither can pass laws. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act the 
union has the privilege of equal rep- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Pensions—Continued 


resentation with the employer on a 
board of trustees or managers of the 
Fund. If it can control the Fund’s 
administration (e.g., by having a 
friendly third party on the board) it 
may be able to effect liberalized ben- 
efits or conditions, unilaterally 
against the employer’s objections, 
apparently even without bargaining 
the liberality. Theoretically, the 
employer could similarly control the 
administration. I am, of course, re- 
ferring to use of the Fund on hand 
and not to new employer contribu- 
tions to, or features of, the Fund. 


TABLE 2 


CovERAGE OF UNION-MANAGEMENT 
WELFARE PLANS (1948) 


Possible 
Estimate 


Employees 
Covered 





for of Those 
Some Having 
Type of Pension 
Benefit Coverage 
Industry 
Coal Mining ...... 450,000 450,000 
Clothing and Tex- 
MOD Bids <655.0%,c 875,000 500,000 
Street and Electric 
Railway ........ 150,000 *° 
Eo ee 138,000 * 
eee 338,000 200,000 
Smaller Groups 
Combined ....... 1,049,000 350,000 
PNR yx brad «areca 3,000,000 1,500,000 


However, with all these rights, 
including the strike and at least 
equality in the administration of the 
Fund (i.e¢., in the control of the rules 





and regulations), it is the employer’s 
ability to pay and his acquiescence 
in the project which really repre- 
sent such security as may exist in 
these Funds in lieu of either actu- 
arial reserves or the taxing power. 
As yet, reserve assets are relatively 
small. The current predicament of 
the United Mine Workers Fund is a 
case in point. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Not a vehicle like the four pre- 
ceding institutions, but a definite in- 
fluence on “Pensions—1949,” is the 
U. S. Treasury Department’s Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue (BIR). 
Because of the law and regulations 
handled in BIR, most nonpublic em- 
ployers must observe, for their pen- 
sion plans, the following conditions 
(inter alia) if they want (i) tax 
credit for their contributions, (ii) 
tax exemption for interest earned 
on such contributions and (iii) op- 
timum tax treatment for their em- 
ployees. 


1. The plan must meet the Bureau's 
definition of pension plan: “. . . a 
plan established and maintained 
by an employer primarily to pro- 
vide systematically for the pay- 
ment of definitely determinable 
benefits to his employees over a 
period of years, usually for life, 
after retirement.” 

2. Plan must be intended to be per- 
manent in nature. 





wea reuchor te Windward 


There's a pleasant feeling of security 
in ‘‘an anchor to windward."’ That's 
particularly true in the feeling of 
safety which life insurance engenders. 
Freedom from fear of leaving the 
family in want plus the knowledge 
of its value in time of need makes life 
insurance a true anchor to windward 
to hold one safe and secure in this 
world of unknown tomorrows. 


General Agency Opportunities 


Brokerage Business Accepted 











. 
irard LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* PHILADELPHIA 6, Opposite Independence Hall 
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3. Employer must not control trust. 
fund (if used) or be able to re. 


capture 
miums. 


contributions or pre. 


4. Plan must not discriminate and 
must be for the benefit of em. 
ployees in general within certain 
broad classes permitted. 


5. Plan must “integrate” with So. 
cial Security (OASI or, perhaps 
later, OASDI) by not resulting 
in combined benefits significantly 
greater, when related to wage or 
salary, for higher-paid employees 
than for lower-paid employees. 


6. Plan documents must spell out 
equities in event of plan’s termi 
nation, and restrict benefits of 
higher-paid employees if plan 
terminates or falls behind in con- 
tributions within 10 years after 
its inception. 

It must be demonstrated actu- 
arially that employer contribu- 
tions claimed as tax-exempt ex- 
penses for a year are within cer- 
tain criteria established by the 
law and regulations ; taking unit- 
benefit, unit-purchase plans for 
example, not more than 1/10th 
of the past service liability plus 
the current service contribution 
or premium is permitted as de- 
ductible in any one year. 


N 


It is important to note that item 7 
operates only to prevent current tax 
credit of “excess” contributions, 1.¢., 
acts as a brake on “over-funding.” 
None of the Bureau criteria regu- 
lates “under-funding” (except as 
noted in item 6) and the fact of 
Bureau approval of a plan or of the 
Bureau’s clearance of tax-deductible 
contributions, is not a license for the 
plan to list itself as “actuarially 
sound by Government inspection.” 
This, however, has been done to 
such an extent in some _ publicity 
items that there is concern on the 
subject in Bureau circles. Dr. 
Rainard Robbins in his very inter- 
esting recent study® offers severe 
criticism of this misleading state ot 
affairs. 

8 This, at least, has been the situation in the 
United Mine Workers Fund the history of 
which up to mid-1949 will be found in Welfare 
Funds, a report of the Joint Committee on 
Labor-Management Relations, 80th Congress, 
2nd Session, and in Economic Power of Labo: 
Organizations, Hearings, Part 1—Committee on 
Banking and Currency, U. S. Senate, 8lst 
Congress, Ist Session. 

* Robbins, Rainard B.; Impact of Taxes on 


Industrial Pension Plans, pp. 57-8; Industrial 
Relations Counselors (1949). 
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The modus operandi of securing a 
qualified plan in 1949 (in fact, since 
1942) requires, in demonstration of 
the above and other items, the filing 
by the employer of all executed 
docyments and numerous informa- 
tive, statistical and actuarial exhibits. 
Much of this material must also be 
filed each year as part of the em- 
ployer’s income tax return in evi- 
dence that the year’s contributions 
are a proper deductible expense 
item; this filing also acts as an an- 
nual “touching base’’ by the plan to 
show it is still “qualified” under the 
rules of the game. 

Some of these governmental re- 
strictions and requirements have 
been roundly questioned and con- 
demned. They appear, however, to 
be necessary irritants wherever high 
tax rates (or salary stabilization 
rules) are in effect. (Canada and 
Great Britain, while taxing some- 
what differently, nevertheless have 
what must seem equally onerous 
regulations of plans by the state.) 
The Bureau is staffed with qualified 
actuaries and assistants who, in my 
opinion, are conducting their re- 
sponsibilities with judgment, fair- 
ness and perspicacity. The fact re- 
mains that the present law and regu- 
lations, rules, Bulletins, etc., are 
restraining in nature and frequently 
anomalous. They exercise potent 
influences on the current course of 
pension events and it seems unlikely 
that this situation will moderate in 
the future. 


Funding Considerations 


In some quarters, the term “a 
sound plan” is coming less and less 
to be considered as synonymous with 
the traditional implications of the 
term ‘“‘a sound actuarial plan’’; for 
the layman, however, the two will 
be taken as the same, adding con- 
fusion. This is an interesting and 
portentous development. The new 
concept of a “sound plan” may be 
described as a plan which is not 
blind to what its future costs will 
be and thinks it knows how these 
costs will be met when the time 
comes. This plan may be able to 
preserve itself for a long way, short 
of actual “cash” bankruptcy. The 
“sound actuarial plan” as we know 
it, on the other hand, is not only not 

(Continued on page 56) 
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LutHeran Mutua Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
WAVERLY, IOWA 


71ST ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1949 


RO TNS os ios warned odds teed ae $201,066,748 
ia in ons duke ee aks daiboices 38,853,082 
PRE, GIN 0605s cankandeeeuwaios xan 2,457,899 
1949 Increase of Insurance in Force............ 22,945,330 
Dividends Paid in Last 10 Years .............. 5,343,697 
Reserve for 1950 Dividends .................... 850,000 


A Growing Company with an outstanding record of 


Low Net Cost 
Agency openings available to Lutherans 


WALTER G. VOECKS, President 























SIGNUM INTEGRITAT§ 


A LIFE INSURANCE 
PROGRAM IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT 
NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED 
RENEWABLE DISABILITY INCOME IN.- 
SURANCE THAT CONTAINS AMONG 
OTHER VITAL QUALITIES 
1. A Waiver of Premium Benefit 
And 
2. A Grace Period of 31 Days for 
the Payment of Premiums 


RECOMMEND THIS NECESSARY PRO. 
TECTION TO YOUR CLIENTS. 
Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston . Massachusetts 
“Look Up Our Office im Your Locality” 
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A statement of interest to every man who seeks true security for his family 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Sammons started his life insurance program with this 
company twenty-three years ago. 


Zhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Asurance cores 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





KARSH, OTTAWA 


by EDWARD C. SAMMONS 


President, The United States National 
Bank of Portland (Oregon) 


URING my 38 years of banking, 
I have been a close observer of 
personal estates, large and small. 
**Many have had this in common: 
too much of some one item. Too many 
insecure bonds, or too many specula- 
tive stocks, or too much unimproved 
real estate. Usually too much debt. 
‘**But never has there been too much 
life insurance...seldom was there 
enough. The heirs often had to make 
serious sacrifices to meet death taxes 
and other expenses in settling the estate. 
“I believe life insurance today is one 
of the few methods by which the aver- 
age man can build an estate. It is also 
an ideal way to preserve the other 
holdings of the estate. No one can 
have too much life insurance.” 


HOW LONG SINCE YOU REVIEWED YOUR 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


IRTHS, deaths, taxes, changing needs 
affect protection plans. Life insurance 
programs need review every two years. 
Your Northwestern Mutual agent is 
trained to give sound, understanding advice 
The company he represents is one of the six 
largest. It has over 90 years’ experience. 
Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers so 
many advantages, including low net cost, that 
no company excels it in that happy relation- 
ship —old customers coming back for more. 





APPEARING IN: TIME, JULY 17; SATURDAY EVENING POST, JUNE 17 
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WAY of saving insurance 
companies a substantial por- 
tion of their sales training 
costs has been developed over the 
past three and one half years by the 
City College of New York Midtown 


Business Center. Established in 
September, 1946, to meet the press- 
ing need for all kinds of sales per- 
sonnel, the Center’s Salesmanship 
Unit is today the world’s largest 
school of sales. A sizable percentage 
of its graduates have entered the 
insurance field, where they have 
been so successful that the school 
now has a considerable backlog of 
requests from insurance companies 
for personnel. 


88°, Success 


The City College has courses for 
salesmen on every level, from begin- 
ners to advanced men preparing for 
sales management. The largest of 
these is the basic course, sponsored 
by the New York Sales Executives 
Club, which includes 450 hours of 
intensive training in 15-week day- 
time or 30-week evening semesters. 
The length of this course takes an 
added significance when contrasted 
with the 360 hours expended by the 
Army Air Forces in training a clerk 
to be a bomber pilot. But mere 
length does not begin to explain the 
success of the program, or the fact 
that 88% of its first 2,000 graduates 
settled in excellent sales positions 
within six months of completing the 
training. 

What makes this program so suc- 
cessful that the completion of each 
semester sees a far greater number 
of job offers than graduates? Per- 
sonnel managers who have hired 
City College-trained men say simply 
that they know how to sell. This 
begs the question, “Why?’. The 
answer lies in a new concept of 
education which gathers into one 
comprehensive course elements usu- 
ally scattered throughout a college 
curriculum, and aims the training 
at a specific job target. And since 
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—TRATMIMG SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN 


by JACK S. SCHIFF 
Supervisor Sales Training Unit 
City College, N. Y. C. 


employers invariably require ex- 
perience, this course provides ‘“‘con- 
trolled experience” under the ad- 
ministration of outstanding sales 
executives drawn directly from busi- 
ness. In line with this system, the 
trainees “learn-by-doing” problems 
encountered in every salesman’s 
daily work. 

The object of the training is solely 
to produce competent sales per- 
sonnel. Every portion of the course 
is directed toward that end. The 
classroom, for instance, becomes an 
office. The instructor, accordingly, is 
a sales manager, and the students are 
his sales force. In this environment, 
the trainee gains a systematic ap- 
proach to the whole task of selling. 

Instruction is divided evenly be- 
tween practical work and the de- 
velopment of principles. Neither can 
be neglected because the success of 
one depends on the other. Unless 
the trainee has a chance to apply the 
knowledge he absorbs, his per- 
formance will be unskilled. On the 
other hand, if he doesn’t know the 
key principles of salesmanship, his 
selling will lack conviction and day- 
to-day stability. In all, 35 distinct 
units of instruction are included. 


Four Categories 


These are broken down into four 
broad categories : (1) Fundamentals, 
(2) Background Subjects, (3) 
Special Sales Techniques, and (4) 
Personal Development. 

The study of fundamentals in- 
cludes detailed investigation of buy- 
ing motives, pre-approach and ap- 
proach tactics, presentation and 
demonstration techniques, objec- 
tions, and the closing. This in- 
struction ends with the requirement 
for every trainee to make a “com- 
plete sale.” For this assignment, he 
makes many weeks’ preparation. He 
is free to choose any item for the 


sale, but he must be, or make him- 
self, absolutely familiar with it so 
that he can confidently meet ob- 
jections. On the appointed date, 
under the critical gaze of his class- 
mates, the trainee approaches a 
strange instructor who represents a 
very reluctant customer. If he sells 
this “customer,” well and good. If 
he can do no better than make 
another appointment, he must go 
through with it. No matter what the 
result, the complete sale is followed 
by searching criticism on the part 
of class and instructor. 

But before he is ready for this 
exercise, he must finish an ex- 
haustive study of the fundamentals. 
For instance, there are buying mo- 
tives. He learns that there is a 
motive behind every human action, 
that consciously or otherwise a 
person’s wants, needs, or desires 
motivate him to do things. He learns 
that people are driven to satisfy 
these needs, but that motives vary in 
importance with the individual. He 
learns that, while people are similar 
in many ways, they are also vastly 
different. Consequently, he must 
learn to treat people as individuals. 
He then develops a list of several 
dozen different buying motives, 
classifies them, and learns how best 
to appeal to each. He may, for ex- 
ample, choose either a rational or 
emotional approach, or an adaptation 
of both. He is taught to have a 
number of appeals at his fingertips. 
Above all, he learns not to sell a 
product, but to sell the benefits of 
that product to the prospect. 


Background Included 


To make sure that the future 
salesman will understand the busi- 
ness thoroughly, a wide range of 
background subjects is included. 
Presented by experts in each area, 
these subjects include sales manage- 
ment, market research, law, adver- 
tising, credits and collections, dealer 
operation, types of jobs, and methods 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Training Salesmen—Continued 


of payment. An understanding of 
these topics helps give the trainee 
the professional outlook which the 
school demands. Much emphasis is 
placed on this professional attitude. 
It is continuously stressed through- 
out the semester and reaches its 
highest point with the formulation 
of individual “Codes of Ethics” at 
the end of the term. 

Having mastered the funda- 
mentals and been introduced to the 
background subjects, the trainee is 


introduced to the finer points of 
selling. He learns the importance of 
sound knowledge of product and 
company, how to handle dissatisfied 
customers, system and work, pros- 
pecting, using the user, and ad- 
vanced sales. 

A closer look at the instruction 
given in connection with prospecting 
spotlights the high level of the train- 
ing. After debunking the old fallacy 
about the world beating a path to 
the door of the man who makes a 
better mousetrap and stressing the 
fact that the best salesman cannot 








“Mom has to sew all the buttons back on Pop’s vest . 





.. He led the 


Weekly Honor Roll last week!” 


Bankerslifemen Have Real Pride 


in Accomplishment 


A Weekly Honor Roll of leaders of the entire Bankers Life 
Company field force appears each week in Onward, the 
company’s sales publication. It gives at least one salesman 
each week the basis for button-popping pride. 


Recognition of accomplishment is quick and sincere for 
Bankerslifemen. They know that a fine job is noticed and 
appreciated in addition to the tangible results in income 
which it produces. This attitude of pride in a job well done 
is fostered from the time a Bankers/ifeman enters the busi- 
ness. It results in happy as well as successful men. 


The desire to do his work well marks the typical Bankers- 
lifeman as the kind of life underwriter you like to know as 
a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


Bankers /1f/e CompaANy 


DES 


MOINES 
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sell to the person who is definitely 
not a prospect, the instructor tells 
the trainees of sources that yield 
prospects for specific good or sery- 
ices. The importance of screening 
prospects is emphasized. Four points 
of evaluation are suggested: (1) 
Need, (2) ability to pay, (3) 
authority to buy, and (4) accessi- 
bility. The use and importance of 
a prospect file is discussed. Finally, 
the use of imagination in prospecting 
is encouraged, and 
amples presented. 


concrete ex- 


The trainee’s personal develop- 
ment comes in for a great deal of 
attention. His speech, for instance, 
is recorded and played back in the 
presence of a speech expert, who 
may recommend special corrective 
exercises. In all fifty hours—more 
than some complete sales training 
courses—are devoted to this vital but 
often overlooked aspect of selling. 
Other instruction contributing to his 
own development is in the field of 
human relations, where he is taught 
how a professional salesman can be 
more than “A man way up there in 
the blue, riding on a shoeshine and a 
smile.” 


Apprenticeship 


One element of the course which 
has come in for particularly favor- 
able comment from employers ts the 
unique “Advisor’s Program.’ After 
completing about half the course, 
each trainee must apprentice himself 
to an active sales executive for the 
remainder of the term. The trainee 
is given complete freedom to choose 
a field and company. Since the 
executive has no foreknowledge of 
the student’s coming, the act of 
convincing him to cooperate repre- 
sents a practical sales problem to the 
trainee. Students are required to 
spend at least one afternoon each 
week with their advisors, observing 
his sales meetings and possibly going 
out with his salesmen. Advisors 
later report on the ability of the 
trainee. Often they are so pleased 
that they hire the man upon gradua- 
tion. 

Another feature applauded by 
many employers is the “Report (n 
A Prospective Employee For Your 
Business” which is given, as a final 
report card, to each graduate. This 
contains an analysis of his achieve- 
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ment, aptitudes, general ability, in- 
terest, special abilities, and _per- 
sonality. A triple check is provided 
in that every man is rated by his 
instructor, by his classmates, and 
by himself. Of value to an employer, 
the report also serves as a check- 
list whereby the trainee can spot 
and improve his own weaknesses. 
Integrated into the whole program 
are guest lecturers who discuss the 
fine points of their various special- 
ties, and field trips to selected com- 
panies in the New York area. 


Advanced Course 


The advanced course is, necessar- 
ily, shorter than this basic program, 
but no less effective. Designed pri- 
marily for experienced salesmen who 
want to brush up their selling, it is 
conducted along the lines of a semi- 
nar. In twelve weekly 4-hour ses- 
sions, expert salesmen-instructors 
lead give-and-take discussions on 
every aspect of selling from The 
Approach to The Close. A typical 
subject is one dealing with sales 
strategies. In a friendly, informal 
atmosphere the class reviews ways 
to use the power of suggestion in 
selling ; learns when and how to use 
“the reverse” in selling; finds out 
how to remember names ; and delves 
into strategies that sell the man who 
won't talk and other “impossible” 
prospects. 

A question posed by one instruc- 
tor might be, “Why do 25% of the 
salesmen do 75 percent of the busi- 
ness?’ The answer is that they are 
better. Accordingly, an analysis of 
the techniques used by this group be- 
comes the topic of the evening. Since 
the course is limited to experienced, 
employed salesmen, there is the 
added advantage to these men that 
they can encounter a problem during 
the day, discuss it in class that eve- 
ning, and try out the suggested solu- 
tion the following morning. 

Sequences in impressive speaking 
are integrated into the course. 
Topics such as How To Relax 
Nervous Tension, How To Sway 
Your Listeners, Short Cuts to Ef- 
fective Vocabulary, and Speaking 
Strategies have been enthusiastically 
received by most of the men in the 
course. 

Considerable interest is displayed 
in the fact that the basic sales train- 
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ABOUT AGENCY 
MANAGERS 





MANAGERS SHOULD BE 
PAID ON AN HOURLY 
BASIS ... 














“4 


OUR “ANSWER BOOK” SAYS... 


| pA TITIES 


A ridiculous suggestion, of course! But how 
many managers do feel that, if they've ‘put 
in the hours’, they've done the job? CWSL 
managers are paid (and well) to do the things 
that build successful agencies. These things 
are spelled out in our manager’s contract so 
that they are constantly aware of the activities 


TRUE: FALSE: - 


that pay off in better agen- 
cies and bigger incomes for 


themselves. 
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ing prepares trainees to sell any 
product or service. A survey of the 
first 2,000 graduates showed that 
16% entered the clothing field, 13% 
the food industry, 7.4% the house 
furnishings business, 6.9% office 
equipment, 6.6% drug supplies, 
6.1% insurance and real estate, fol- 
lowed in order by scores of other 
fields. 

Reports on those students who 
went into insurance selling are ex- 
cellent. To name just one, there is 
Murray I. Seidler. He was a Coney 
Island concessionnaire, a “huckster” 
by his own admission, when he en- 


rolled for training. Now, just a year 
after his graduation, he has just been 
appointed to the President’s Field 
Staff of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford, in 
recognition of outstanding work. 
The fact that City College-trained 
men have made good in such a large 
variety of fields indicates the truth 
of the school’s contention that selling 
can be systematized, and that the 
mastery of sales principles will mean 
success in selling, regardless of the 
product handled. This does not mean 
that secondary training by individual 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Training Salesmen—Continued 


companies is unnecessary. Insur- 
ance firms, for instance, have their 
own well-developed internal train- 
ing programs which are often in- 
dispensable to their representatives. 
But results have proven conclusively 
that the trained man will assimilate 
advanced training more readily than 
the person who starts “cold.” And, 
having been given company train- 
ing, he will progress faster than the 
man without prior instruction. 


Training Costs 


One major insurance company 
spends some $2,500 to train a man 
completely. The cost of a full 450 
hour basic course at City College is 
only $368. Considering the running 
start which City College training 
gives a man, and the amount of 
company training which could be 
abandoned for men who have been 
thus prepared, it becomes apparent 
that preliminary City College in- 
struction would be financially very 
advantageous to this company. 


Many insurance firms have real- 
ized this, as evidenced by the back- 
log of unfilled requests for City Col- 
lege graduates. Now, however, the 
school is prepared to go even further 
to help individual companies. Re- 
cently, as a result of repeated re- 
quests from industry, City College 
has established a Special Sales Pro- 
grams unit equipped to provide 
“custom-built” training programs 
for a specific firm. 

This new unit works with the 
company’s sales manager or training 
director, as the case may be, to in- 
vestigate and analyze the sales prob- 
lems peculiar to that company. 
When training objectives have been 
established and course content de- 
veloped, the school will assign skilled 
sales trainers to conduct classes 
solely for the requesting firm’s per- 
sonnel. The length of these tailor- 
made programs varies according to 
the needs of the company. 

Created to meet the need for sales- 
men, the City College Midtown 
3usiness Center Salesmanship Unit 
has proved that it can do the job. 
Even as more and more of its train- 


ees move into the business com- 
munity, businessmen are increasing 
their requests for graduates. There 
is no longer any doubt that sound 
training makes better salesmen. And 
better salesmanship is the basis for 
good business and a healthy econ- 
omy. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the May 

edition the following companies 
have expanded as indicated : Bankers 
Security Life (N. Y.) in Nevada; 
Credit Life (Ohio) in New Hamp- 
shire; Gibraltar Life (Texas) in 
Arizona; Home Life (N. Y.) in 
New Hampshire; Mammoth Life & 
Accident (Ky.) in Tennessee; Min- 
nesota Mutual in Nevada; Nebraska 
National in Missouri; Occidental 
(N. C.) in Tennessee ; Olympic Na- 
tional (Wash.) in Utah; Pierce 
Insurance Company (Calif.) in 
Nevada; Pioneer American (Tex.) 
in Arizona and Wyoming; Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund (Penna.) in 
Illinois and Southern States Life 
(Texas) in Kentucky. 
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There will be no argument among guests and dele- 

gates at your next convention if it’s at FRENCH 

LI Here is the ideal gathering spot for every 

type of individual—the sportsman—the relaxer—the 

hard worker. 

FRENCH LICK, nestled in the Cumberland foothills, 

is a vast country estate Spa where all the modern 

facilities you could ask for are instantly available, 
including: 

% Two golf courses, tennis, skeet and trap shooting, 
riding, indoor and outdoor swimming, billiards, 
dancing; 

% Children’s playground; 

% Mineral baths, health massages, sun lamp treat- 

ments, relaxation; 

% One great Convention wing with meeting halls, 
exhibit space, conference and executive rooms; 
% And matchiess cuisine, beautiful settings, comfort- 

able rooms, excellent service. 

% For a perfect convention—choose FRENCH LICK! 

REDUCED RATES—WINTER AND 
SUMMER 
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FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 
W. O. Seelbach, General Manager 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


The Effect of the Incontestable 
Clause on Matters Arising within a 
Reinstatement Contract. 


The insured took out a life policy 
in 1942, which policy was inclusive 
of a statutory two-year incontestable 
clause and statutory and policy pro- 
visions that only written matter at- 
tached to the policy, when issued, 
would be available to insurer to de- 
fend against claim under policy. 

In 1946 the policy lapsed for non- 
payment of premiums. At a later 
date insured made written applica- 
tion for reinstatement of the policy 
under policy provisions, and therein 
made statement that he had not suf- 
fered any disease or injury which 
called for a physician’s care during 
the period from the original is- 
suance of the policy to the date of 
application for reinstatement. In 
fact, he had been in the care of two 
doctors and in the hospital several 
days during that period. 

The policy was reinstated on the 
basis of the representations in the 
application for reinstatement of ap- 
plicant’s insurability. Shortly there- 
after the insured died and his bene- 
ficiary applied for proceeds under the 
policy. 

Insurer refused to pay the face 
value on grounds of fraud in the 
application for reinstatement. The 
beneficiary contested the tendered 
amount of payment on grounds that 
the representations were not a part 
of the policy (not attached) and that 
the incontestable period had already 
run in the policy. 

The court held that although there 
are decisions in other states to the 
contrary, the view of the weight of 
authority is that the statutory 
language requiring all matters within 
the insurance contract to be in writ- 
ing and attached to the policy “when 
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issued” refers to the issuance of the 
original policy only and not to a 
later reinstatement of the original 
policy which has lapsed; that the 
insurer may attack the representa- 
tions of the insured applying for re- 
instatement although the basis of 
the attack is not attached to the con- 
tract. The court further held that 
the incontestable clause begins to run 
anew on reinstatement of the original 
policy, not as to any matters set 
out or left open to the insurer as to 
the original contract for the period of 
contestability has run in that in- 
stance, but as to matters within the 
reinstatement contract the insurer 
may make contest thereof. Sellwood 
v. Equitable Life Ins. Co., Minnesota 
Supreme Court, No. 35,032—April 
6, 1950. Counsel not listed. 14 CCH 
Life Cases 301. 
Counsel: Not listed. 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is alo 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


Accidental Injuries Resulting in Death 

by Agitation of Bodily Infirmities Is 

Within Realm of Accidental Death 
for Double Indemnity Purposes. 


Insured was washing windows at 
his home. The ladder slipped and 
insured fell, thereby sustaining a 
number of broken ribs and other in- 
juries. Traumatic pneumonia de- 
veloped and thereafter tuberculosis, 
resulting in death. 

The period between injury and 
death was 90 days. From the evi- 
dence it appeared that insured had 
been in good health prior to the fall 
and that after the fall insured was 
never able to return to work. 

The insurer in its double indem- 
nity clause excepted from coverage 
thereunder death resulting directly 
or indirectly from infirmity of mind 
or body, illness or disease, or any 
bacterial infection other than that 
occurring in consequence of acci- 
dental and external bodily injury. 
Insurer contended that the tubercu- 
lar condition was the controlling ele- 
ment in insured’s death. 

The Supreme Court, affirming the 
opinion of the Court of Appeals, 
citing Fetter v. Fidelity & Casualty 
Company (73 SW 592) as con- 
trolling, held that the problem was 
for the jury. The evidence was suffi- 
cient to support the finding of the 
jury that the injuries from the fall 
were the instigating cause of death. 
The fact that the injuries received 
from the fall activated a dormant 
tubercular condition which was alone 
not sufficient to cause death at the 
time if not activated by the fall, but 
which when activated did result in 
insured’s death, would not be such 
an independent cause as to draw the 
insured’s death within the exceptions 
in the double indemnity clause. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 


The Supreme Court also cites 
Scanlan v. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company (93 F 2d 942) as a 
better rule than followed herein, 
which is stronger in favor of the in- 
sured in a like situation than is the 
Fetter case. In the Scanlan case the 
rule followed was substantially as 
follows: the fact that the insured 
was ill, aged or infirm, or had bodily 
or mental infirmities, would not bar 
recovery provided the accident ex- 
cited the bodily infirmity into activ- 
ity and death resulted. If the in- 


firmity alone would not have caused 
death, it cannot be said to have 
caused death when the immediate 
result was occasioned by an infirm- 
ity which became active only because 
of the accident. Young v. New York 
Life Insurance Company, Missouri 
Supreme Court No. 41,606, April 10, 
1950. 14 CCH Life Cases 299. 
Counsel: Lathrop, Crane, Sawyer, 
Woodson & Righter, Howard 
A. Crawford, Kansas City, Mo., 
for Insurer. 
W. A. Franken, John Franken, 
Carrolton, Mo., for widow of 
Insured. 
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but they are in close agreement 


on the saleability of 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE’S 
PLANOLIFE CONTRACT 


Planolife is one juvenile contract that’s more than half-sold before it's 
shown. It provides $1,000 of insurance to age 21 that automatically 
increases to $5,000 thereafter with no increase in premium. Maturing 
at age 65, it provides the insured an attractive life income or the option 


of $5,000 in cash. 
“Why it’s irresistible,” says Bob. . 


. “Ditto,” says Stanley and Jim. It’s 


one of the company’s many contracts that make these men agree in 
saying: “You're always in business at... 
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1949 CANADIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE 


N 1949 new paid life insurance 
Ii: the Dominion of Canada totaled 
$1,636,375,244, representing an in- 
crease of 8.8% over 1948. Break 
down shows: Ordinary was $1,292,- 
403,749; weekly premium, $152,- 
407,708 and group, $191,563,787. 

The total in force in the Dominion 
of Canada as of December 31, 1949 
was $14,408,765,216, representing 
an increase of 9.9% over the amount 
in force as of December 31, 1948. 
The in force breakdown shows: Or- 
dinary, $10,769,456,179 ; weekly pre- 
mium, $1,489,224,213 and group, 
$2,150,084,824. Canadian companies 
carried $9,808,084,850, while British 
and American companies carried 
$4,600,680,366. 

Life insurance premiums in 1949 
totaled $349,838,831 compared with 
$326,512,650 in 1948. The corre- 
sponding figures for annuity pay- 
ments were $52,653,397 and $46, 
393,097. 

Fraternal societies had $257,242,- 
096 of insurance in force, of which 
$133,502,467 was in Canadian frater- 
nal societies. 


Payments 


During 1949 payments made by 
life insurance companies operating in 
the Dominion totaled $212,981,000. 
Of this sum, $82,310,000, or 38.6%, 
represented death and accidental 
death claims, while the remaining 
$130,671,000 comprised matured en- 
dowments, $33,704,000; disability 
payments, $3,785,000; annuities, 
$6,796,000; surrender values, $48,- 
301,000 and policy dividends, $38,- 
035,000 paid to living policyholders. 
The over-all total figure for 1948 
was $197,737,000. 

Figured on a per diem basis the 
life companies paid out approxi- 
mately $825,000 on each working 
day in the form of benefits. In a 
country the size of the Dominion 
with its population of about 13,000,- 
OOO, this represents a sizeable figure. 


"Personally," said the young college girl, 
“I'm going to have a go at literature, 
Mother. No nonsense about artistic ideals. 
I'm going to write for money." 

"My dear," said her mother, “you've been 
doing that for four years." 
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BUYER SURVEY 


HE most comprehensive survey 
1 ewe made of the characteristics 
of the life insurance purchaser is 
now being completed by Agency 
Management Association’s Research 
Division. The first section of The 
1949 Buyer will be published in the 
near future. 

This section of the Buyer Study 
will treat a total of 19,368 adult Or- 
dinary policies issued in May, 1949, 
by 64 companies operating in the 
United States. 

Included will be five main divi- 
sions, which will answer these ques- 
tions: Who are the insured? What 
did they buy? How did they buy? 
For whom did they buy? and What 
happened after the application was 
made ? 

In contrast to previous research 
publications of the Association, the 
Buyer Study will present a con- 
densed version of the findings, with 
complete tables to be kept on file at 
headquarters. Another innovation 
is the preparation of the first sec- 
tion in loose leaf form so that addi- 
tions may be readily made. 


Details 


The summary covering “Who are 
the insured?” will include informa- 
tion on the insured’s sex, age, mar- 
ital status, income, occupation and 
ownership of previous insurance. 

What did they buy? Here will 
be shown the type and size of policy, 
and the special provisions which may 
be included. “How did they buy?” 
will be a breakdown of sales by 
agents, part-time, full-time or 
broker. It will consider the mode 
and amount of premium payment, 
whether or not cash was received 
with the application, and related 
data. 

“For whom did they buy?” will 
tell the percentage of sales which 
name primary and contingent bene- 
ficiaries and will also separate busi- 
ness insurance sales. Finally, the 
first section of the Buyer Study will 
follow the application to see if it was 
issued as applied for, was placed or 
not taken. 

In 1942, the Association published 
a similar survey which considered 
Ordinary business sold by 52 com- 
panies. Because a comparable 
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now open in Pennsylvania — 
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sample was used, the new study is 
expected to prove especially valuable 
in making comparisons and in spot- 
ting trends in the sale of Ordinary 
life. It was the 1942 Buyer Study 
which provided the basis for Per- 
sistency, 1942-1947, published last 
year. 

Advance interest in the study has 
been marked by a steady stream of 
inquiries to the Association from 
many sources. The Buyer Study 
represents a year’s concentrated 


Northern Ohio 


@ If you are interested in a real opportunity 
for general agency profits—take a good look at STERLING. 
This company offers all these factors for big, rapid growth: 


@ Complete coverage—non-cancellable health and accident... 
Silver Seal Plan for medical, surgical and hospital care... 
superior income protection plans. . 

..every standard form of life insurance. 


. new doctor bills coverage 


® Home Office cooperation—sales-wise help in creating and 


® Top commissions—first year and vested renewals. 


Figures on actual sales by STERLING general agencies are 
available to interested men in open territories. For complete 


L. A. BRESKIN, President 
1504 Sterling Building 


© Chicago 11, Illinois 


STERLING INSURANCE COMPANY 


work by the market research section 
assisted by other units of the Re- 
search Division. Alfred G. Whitney, 
Research Associate, has been in 
charge of the project. 

It is planned to make special 
studies later this year of the tre- 
mendous amount of material col- 
lected for the Buyer Study. One of 
these will be the basis for a second 
major section dealing with juvenile 
insurance in the same. way the first 
section treats adult buyers. 
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A Ballad jor MOVING DAY | 


eee TO THANK ALL THOSE WHO HELPED BUILD 
OUR NEW HOME OFFICE ON BROADWAY 




























W. e mark this morning with a star. 
We're in! We’ve made it! Here we are— 
Brand-new from floor to lofty ceiling 
And brimming with that grateful feeling 
Toward all who had a part to play 

In MUTUAL’S Big Moving Day. 
Planners or builders, great or small, 

We thank you, thank you, one and all. 


We thank you, riveter and blaster, 

You men who laid our bricks and plaster, 
You painters, plumbers, glaziers, roofers, 
You carpenters and weather-proofers, 
You engineers with charts and figgers, 
You welders, borers, drillers, diggers 

The folks who helped us grow and settle 
With granite, plastic, wood or metal. 


Thanks, Sirs, who tiled our many floors, 
Supplied our magic-opening doors, 

Installed our switchboards quite in due time, 
Devised our clocks that tell the true time, 
Contrived our lighting, clear but hidden, 
Our courteous lifts that stop when bidden, 
Or proved, with air condition-ing, 

Our only season here is Spring. 


Thanks, real as any thanks can be, 
Turner Construction Company; 

While gratitude we shower warm on 

You architects, Shreve, Lamb & Harmon. 
We praise your plans, we love your labors. 
But most of all, we thank you neighbors 
Who suffered, patient, through our din 

Of Building Up and Moving In. 


In short, it’s been a big success. 
Now, since you know our new address, 
We'd like to mention merely that 


We've chalked a WELCOME on the mat. 
=> x; ‘, ; . —>s 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT 55TH STREET 4 ¢ NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


Executive Promotions 


President Claude L. Benner, of Continental American 
Life Insurance Company, Wilmington, Del. recently 
announced the promotion of Albert H. Kretschmer, Jr. 
to associate actuary, and of Thomas W. Reed, to the 
newly created post of underwriting secretary of the 
company. 

Mr. Kretschmer, who has been assistant actuary, 
joined the company in that position in 1942. Previously 
he was associated with the actuarial department of 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company for several 
years following his graduation from Haverford College. 
He is a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries and active in 
the Philadelphia Actuaries Club. 

Mr. Reed joined the company in 1928, immediately 
following his graduation from Western Maryland Col- 
lege. He was elected assistant secretary in 1937 and 
has had supervision of the underwriting and policy issue 
departments of the company since that time. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Stock Dividend Proposed 


Notices to shareholders of the Continental Assurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois have been mailed stating 
that a meeting of stockholders will be held on June 14 
next at the home office in Chicago. At that time the 
stockholders will vote on a proposal to increase the 
capital of the company from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 
by a stock dividend. Par value of $10 per share is 
being continued and if the proposal is approved the 


number of shares will be increased from 300,000 to 400,- 
000. 


ESTATE LIFE 
New Company 


The Estate Life Insurance Company, Orlando, 
Florida was incorporated under the laws of Florida 
March 3, 1950 with an authorized capital of $100,000. 
Che shares, par value $10, were sold at $20 each to pro- 
vide contributed surplus of $100,000, as no promotional 
or sales expense was incurred. Under a reinsurance 
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agreement approved by the Florida Insurance Depart- 
ment on March 11, 1950, the company absorbed the 
Florida Mutual Life Insurance Company, Orlando, 
Florida. The latter was formed in 1933 and, prior to 
1949, operated under the title “American Benefit Com- 
pany.” 

This new company was organized and is controlled 
by the same financial interests who also control and 
manage the Westland Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, California. Dr. F. W. Callison heads both 
companies as president, while H. L. Hauck, executive 
vice president and treasurer, and A. C. Swanson, as- 
sistant secretary, also occupy official capacities on the 
staff of the Westland Life. 

Authorized to write all lines of life insurance, an- 
nuities, and accident and health coverage, the company 
presently is licensed only in the state of Florida. How- 
ever, it is our understanding that plans are being formu- 
lated to enter the company in other Southern states. 

Officers are: president, Dr. F. W. Callison; vice 
president-treasurer, H. L. Hauck; secretary, J. A. Til- 
ton; assistant secretaries, A. C. Swanson and L. F. 
Turner. Directors are: William Asher, Dr. F. W. Calli- 
son, V. Callison, H. L. Hauck and A. C. Swanson. 

The financial statement of the Estate Life Insurance 
Company (following absorption of Florida Mutual) 
showed total admitted assets, $403,064 ; liabilities, $163,- 
611; capital stock, $100,000 and unassigned surplus, 
$139,453. Assets includes bonds of $267,443 and cash 
of $131,122. The liabilities comprise: Reserves on Life 
policies, $89,566; reserves for unreported claims, $29,- 
264 ; reserves for unearned premiums, $32,031 and mis- 
cellaneous items, $12,750. 


FARM BUREAU LIFE 
New Director 


Perry L. Green of Mantua, Ohio has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Farm Bureau Life Insur- 
ance Company, Columbus, Ohio, succeeding R. N. Ben- 
jamin of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. At the same time the 
following new directors took office: Harold P. Richards, 
Strongsville, Ohio; Harry Metzler, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania; Roy C. F. Weagly, Hagerstown, Maryland and 
Paul D. Grady, Kenly, N. C. These individuals suc- 
ceed M. G. Mann, Everett Rittenour and C. E. Wise, Jr. 
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HOME LIFE 


Aviation Underwriting 


Home Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
released to its field organization recently an announce- 
ment which consolidates and reviews. the compzny’s 
aviation underwriting practices. Changes are very slight 
with regard to civilian flying but military ratings have 
been modified to reflect current conditions in that field. 

Some changes have been made in the company’s re- 
tention limits. In general the retention limit is liberal- 
ized for airline pilots and crew members, civilian student 
pilots and pilots with less than 100 hours experience, and 
military pilots with less than 800 hours solo experience 
and those under age 30 with more than 800 hours. 

Three subdivisions now apply to the military pilot 
group instead of the previous two categories. At ages 
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Hall-a-Billion in 20 Years... 


BROKERS and SALESMEN 
—Use the Liberal Contracts, 
Underwriting Facilities and 
Sales Tools that mean Issued 
and Paid-for Business 
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24 and younger the extra premium is $20 per thousand; 
at ages 25 through 29 an extra $10 and at ages 30 and 
over an extra $6 per thousand is charged. This means 
that company practice is more severe in the rating of 
younger pilots and more liberal on those age 30 and 
over. 

Previously Home Life considered all civilian members 
of the Air Reserve and National Guard on the basis 
of an extra $5 per thousand. Now the company is divid- 
ing these pilots into two age groups. At ages 30 and over 
the extra premium stays at $5. At ages 29 and younger 
the extra premium is increased to $7.50 per thousand, 

The announcement includes the company practice fol- 
lowed during the past year that scheduled passenger air 
service regularly offered between specified airports 
either by a common carrier or by a U. S. Government 
transport service will be disregarded as an underwriting 
factor, not only with respect of life coverage but also 
the disability and accidental death benefits. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company, Monmouth, 
Illinois, Orville F. Davis, who joined the company in 
1935 and who since the beginning of the year has been 
director of agencies, was elected vice president and 
director of agencies. At the same time Loren E. Mur- 
phy, formerly Chief Justice of the Illinois Supreme 
Court and with the company since December 1, 1948, 
was named vice president and general attorney. Nellis 
P. Parkinson, who became a vice president of the com- 
pany on April 1, 1949 following his term as Director of 
Insurance for the state of Illinois, was elected secre- 
tary. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Executive Promotions 


The promotion of Clyde F. Gay, vice president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company to a 
new administrative post was announced recently by 
President Paul F. Clark. 

Effective June 1, 1950, Mr. Gay will direct research 
and study projects in connection with the problems 
which arise in all phases of the John Hancock’s mul- 
tiple operation. Mr. Gay has been associated with the 
John Hancock since 1942, when he was made second 
vice president in charge of group sales. In 1944 he 
became manager of general agencies. In 1946 he was 
elected vice president and in 1949 was appointed to the 
executive committee. Before becoming associated with 
the John Hancock he was a general agent for Aetna 
Life in Boston. 

Second vice president R. Radcliffe Massey succeeds 
Mr. Gay in charge of general agencies and George 
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Vinsonhaler, general agent at Cincinnati for the John 
Hancock will come to the home office on June 1, as 
manager of general agencies. 

R. Radcliffe Massey has been associated with the 
John Hancock general agency department since 1936. 
He was formerly with the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association and in 1949 was elected a second 
vice president. 

George Vinsonhaler who has been general agent at 
Cincinnati since 1941 returns to the John Hancock’s 
home office as manager of general agencies. He ‘as an 
agency assistant at the home office before going to Cin- 
cinnati. Previously he was a leading producer for the 
John Hancock at Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Texas Housing Participation 


The company has announced participation in a pro- 
gram to give 136 Negro families in Houston, Tex., at- 
tractive housing. 

The Hancock will offer 25-year mortgages to persons 
taking homes in a new project. Houston representative 
of the Hancock is the W. M. Wright Company. The 
Federal Housing Authority, which has given its blessing 
to the development sponsored by M. A. Silverman and 
Associates, will insure the loans under Title 2. 

The project, named Pleasantville and located about 
four miles from the center of Houston, will consist of 136 
one-story frame dwellings. The floor plans, duplicates 
of those used for a non-Negro development, show a liv- 
ing room, dining area, two bedrooms, kitchen, bath and 
attached garage. Though each home in Pleasantville will 
be built from the same plans, different elevations of ex- 
teriors will provide pleasing variation. 

This development is one of very few of its type which 
provides concrete streets with curbs and gutters, sewers 
and all utilities. Industry, transportation and schools 
are readily accessible. 

The homes will sell for $6,350 while the company 
will write mortgages to $6,000 provided F.H.A. will 
insure to that extent. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Income Disability in U. S. A. 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada, is resuming the sale of income disa- 
bility in the United States after an absence of eighteen 
years. 

The improved benefits granted under this new cover- 
age offered by the company provides for waiver of pre- 
mium and a monthly income of $10 per $1,000 to the 
maturity date of the policy, or to the policy anniversary 
nearest age 60, whichever is earlier. Where the insur- 
ance would ordinarily have been continued beyond 60 
the sum insured will be paid at the policy anniversary 
nearest that age if disability is continuous to that time. 
Under the Life Income at 65 plan, however, waiver of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Insurance Says: 


To the bride—* As long as you shall live.” 


To the child—“Your chance in the world 
is assured.” 


To the hushand—“No matter how long 
or how short your life 
may be, you live and 
die financially inde- 
pendent.” 


Are we telling this message as often as 
we should? 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 





























Occidental Life Insurance 
Company's ‘liberal con- 
tracts, close home office 
cooperation and _ sales 
promotion support makes 
for congenial and PROF- 
ITABLE field representa- 
tives. Yes . . . every 
month is good with Occi- 
dental men . . . in every 
section of the company’s 
operation. 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA 
SAUPENCEF CEE Presroent 





SAM J. EAST 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


For 34 years . . . since 
1916. . . Sam East, 
Dean of Occidental 
field men, has 408 
goed months to his 
credit with the Com- 
pany. Occidental Life 
is proud to spotlight 
its genial manager 
of the Albuquerque 
Branch Office, whose 
two sons have now 
thrown their youn 
shoulders to the wheel. 
Their months will be 
Good, too! 





MANUFACTURERS LIFE—Continued 


premium and payment of income continues during dis- 
ability, to the policy ariniversary nearest age 65. 

In order to qualify for monthly disability income, dis- 
ability must commence before age 55. The new cover- 
age will be offered to male lives at ages 15 to 50 and 
to qualified female lives at ages 15 to 45 inclusive. Mini- 
mum policy to which the benefit can be added will be 
$2,500. Maximum benefits will be one-half of the in- 
come or $300 monthly, whichever 1s the lesser, for male 
lives and one third of income or $100 monthly whichever 
is the lesser for female lives. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Maclean Dies 


Alexander T. Maclean, 62, president and director of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., died May 
15, at the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, 
Mass., following an operation. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Amy (Hodgson) Maclean, and a brother, 
Joseph B. Maclean. 

Mr. Maclean joined the company as assistant actuary 
in 1916 and became associate actuary in 1922. He was 
elected second vice president and actuary in 1928, a 
director in 1929, a vice president in 1936, and president 
in 1945. 

He held fellowships in the Faculty of Actuaries of 
Scotland, and the Society of Actuaries. He was a mem- 
ber of the legislative committee of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, and at the time of his death, 
was serving on the executive committee of the American 
Life Convention and on two of the joint committees of 
that organization and the Life Insurance Association of 
America, which dealt with federal income taxation of 
life insurance companies and the valuation of assets. 
He contributed a number of important articles to the 
insurance press. 


MISSOURI INSURANCE CO. 
Capital Doubled 


The Missouri Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri has announced an increase in its capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. The company has combined cap- 
ital and surplus in excess of $2,000,000, total assets of 
about $7,600,000, and insurance in force of $94,000,000. 

The company has also announced that a commission 
consisting of the insurance superintendents of Missouri, 
Kansas, and Arkansas recently approved the reinsurance 
of approximately $1,500,000 life insurance of the Postal 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company of Kansas City. 
All of this business is located in the vicinity of St. Louis 
and represents an annual premium income of about $60,- 


000. 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


Bell and Hale V. P's. 


Haughton Bell has been elected vice president and 
general counsel, and Stanton G. Hale vice president and 
manager of agencies of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, it was announced in April by Louis 
W. Dawson, president, following a meeting of the 
company’s board of trustees. 

In his new post, Mr. Bell succeeds Mr. Dawson, who 
had been vice president and general counsel before his 
election as executive vice president and, later, president. 
Mr. Hale succeeds Roger Hull, who was recently ad- 
vanced to executive vice president. 

Both Mr. Bell and Mr. Hale have had long service 
with The Mutual Life. Mr. Bell has been an assistant 
general counsel since 1938. He joined the company in 
1933 as a special representative in the Securities Invest- 
ment Department, and in 1934 was made assistant finan- 
cial manager. 

Mr. Hale has been with The Mutual Life for fifteen 
years and has been a member of the agencies supervisory 
staff at the home office since 1947, when he was named 
superintendent of agencies for the Eastern Division. In 
September, 1949 he was advanced to assistant manager 
of agencies, the post that he held until his promotion 
now to be vice president. A native of Boise, Idaho, and 
a graduate of the University of Idaho, he joined The 
Mutual Life in 1935 as a field representative of the Salt 
Lake City agency. In 1942 he was named a training 
assistant at the home office and. two years later he was 
appointed manager of the Denver agency. He held that 
post until he was advanced to superintendent of agencies 
for the Eastern Division. 

One of the most valuable business shipments in the 
country’s history was completed on April 25 when $2,- 
100,000,000 of securities owned by policyholders of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York were 
transferred to the company’s new home office at Broad- 
way and 55th Street. 

The five-mile transfer from the company’s old quar- 
ters at 34 Nassau Street was one of the longest hauls 
for a cargo of this value. About 250,000 pieces of valu- 
able paper were involved in the move. 

Securities valued at $1,600,000,000—half of them 
negotiable—were* transferred by the United States 
Trucking Corporation in a fleet of armored cars. The 
remaining $500,000,000, consisting mainly of real estate 
and mortgage paper, was moved at a different time. 

Six cars of the United States Trucking Corporation, 
making an average of four round trips, completed their 
job in five hours. On each trip, each truck was insured 
for $35,000,000. Nineteen insurance firms participated 
in the insurance coverage. 


Death Benefit Payments 


Life insurance beneficiaries will be able to receive 
death benefit payments one to two days faster than 
usual under a new speed-up procedure instituted by the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ATLAS... 


- +. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our jo oroughly. 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Okiahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 


Insurance 4/7 Company 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





balanced objectives 
e+e quality and quantity 


There is significance in 
the fact that an increasing number 
of our representatives are qualifying 
for the National Quality Award. 











Not quantity alone, but quality as well, 

is Fidelity’s yardstick of 

accomplishment. The National Quality 
Award translates into action 

our policy toward quality business. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 











EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 





MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


company according to an announcement last month by 
Louis W. Dawson, president. 

Under the new procedure, death benefit checks will 
be sent from the home office directly to the local field 
underwriter, in instances where the underwriter lives 
outside the agency city. Heretofore, checks were sent 
to agency offices to be forwarded to underwriters. 

Mr. Dawson said the plan was another step in the 
company’s continuing program to speed up payments 
to beneficiaries. He pointed out that more than 99 per 
cent of all death payment checks are issued by The 
Mutual Life within 24 hours after final papers are re- 
ceived. In 44 per cent of the cases last year, he said, 
payments were processed on receipt of first notice of 
death and checks were available for immediate over-the- 
counter delivery when proofs were submitted at agency 
offices, a time-saving of from two to five days. 


Chicago Investment Office 


A regional investment office in Chicago has been 
established. Henry Verdelin, vice-president, will estab- 
lish headquarters immediately in the First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, and will begin operations on 
June 1. The territory to be covered by the office at the 
outset will comprise the Mississippi Valley area. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Davis President—Bank Loans 


On April 18 last, Deane C. Davis, vice president and 
general counsel of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montpelier, Vermont, who joined the company 
in 1940, was elected president succeeding Ernest M. 
Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins in turn was elected chairman 
of the board, where he succeeds Fred A. Howland, re- 
tired after 47 years with the company. L. Douglas Mere- 
dith, executive vice president, was elected to the board 
of directors at the same meeting. 

Mr. Davis has had a long and outstanding career in 
the field of law since he was graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity Law School in 1922. Incidentally, to pay his 
college expenses he and another Vermonter established 
an &-chair shoe-shining parlor near the hotel populated 
by the Boston Red Sox Baseball team. This experience 
has stood him in good stead in his dealings with all kinds 
of people in later life. He held several offices in Vermont 
culminating with a Judgeship on the Superior Court. 
He resigned this in 1936 to return to private practice, 
from which he moved to become General Counsel of the 
National Life. 

Since joining the company he has written several 
articles dealing with business insurance for the com- 
pany’s house organ “The Messenger” and recently one 
of his articles was featured in the C.L.U. Journal. 

Vermont enterprises requiring investment capital be- 
yond the capacity of local Vermont banks may find it 





easier in the future to satisfy their requirements by rea- 
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son of a plan of cooperation announced last month by 
the company. L. Douglas Meredith, executive vice 
president and chairman of the committee on finance 
addressed a letter to Vermont bankers outlining a new 
policy of the company in regard to loans within Vermont 
and he has already learned that the proposal meets with 
very favorable reaction. It is a timely proposal because 
certain businesses in Vermont are reportedly finding it 
difficult to obtain necessary loans. Naturally, this con- the greatest professions of the day 

dition of affairs tends to hamper the growth of Vermont —you wish to do your bit for your fellow- 
business and the economy of the state. man 





it sa. 


—you wish to reach economic freedom 
—you wish to take your place in one of 








For many years it has been the policy of the National 
Life not to compete with banks for loans located within 
Vermont and Mr. Meredith has assured Vermont bank- 
ers that the company has no intention of deviating from 
that policy. The National Life can easily meet its invest- 
ment requirements by loans secured by properties out- 
side the state, but the company does not wish to make so 
great a point of that self sufficiency as to stand aloof 
from any desirable cooperation with Vermont banks and 
Vermont enterprises. 

Consequently, Mr. Meredith has advised the banks 
that “if at any time one of your borrowers seeks credit 
in an amount which you cannot grant because of the 
limitations imposed upon you by law we shall be glad 
to have you communicate with us, at which time we shall 
be pleased to discuss the proposal with you. Our discus- 
sion, of course, will be premised upon the assumptions, 
first, that the proposed loan is one which meets your 
requirements in all respects except as to size; secondly, 
that it is a loan which your bank would like to make; 
and thirdly, that you will participate in the loan in an 
amount equal to at least two-thirds of the maximum 
loan you can make. In the event that the proposal then 
conforms to our standards of selection, we would con- 

, sider participating with your bank in the transaction.” 

A wealth of practical material—the result of years of 
proven experience in the field—forms the basis of the 

new 150-page training manual of the company. 


then become affiliated with a well estab- 
lished life company whose reputation for 
honest, friendly service to policyowner and 
fieldman is unsurpassed—a company stand- 
ing ace-high in the insurance circles—a 
company offering a complete line of life 
insurance contracts and known the country 
over for its fair, friendly dealings. 


You will find it pays to be friendly with— 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT a INDIANA 




















WHAT COMPANY CHOOSES ITS AGENTS 
CAREFULLY, TRAINS THEM WELL? 











Ask the people of WASHINGTON — 


who are placing an increasing volume of insur- 
ance in force through our representatives each 


; The basic philosophy of the manual centers on the 
Company’s special five-point programming procedure 


| whose value has been established beyond question as a 





method of giving professional underwriting service in 
solving protection and retirement problems. 


The manual is based on years of research in the field 








ear. They will tell you that Provident men in the 

ergreen state are able, well trained and per- 
sonable people. This is no accident. Our field 
training program has been carefully engineered 
to attain this objective. 


, cise wd = “ ~ pe — from oe Our agents are covered by Social Security. We 

( pean : 10me office raining ached. \ is arrangec also have established for them a pension plan, 
| in oose-leaf form so that it may easily be kept on a cur- group insurance and accident insurance. They 
e rent basis, with a table of contents and special divider have high average earnings. A far higher than 
S tabs to facilitate location of material. average number of Provident men qualify each 
r year for the National Quality Award. These 
_ things didn't just happen—we planned it that 
7 way! 
e PRUDENTIAL PROVI DENT 
i Group Annuity Rate Change THE 
- : LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
e As a result of substantial and progressive improve- BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
. ment in the rate of mortality the Prudential Insurance Life @ Accident @ Health @ Hospitalization 
z Company, Newark, N. Lis adopting a new rate basis ML— JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 
it for Group Annuity contracts effective after July 1, 1950. r hs 
1- ; “The Provident States 

(Continued cn the next page) North Dakota—South Dakota—Minnesota—Washington—Oregon—Montana 
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Dan’! Boone’s... 


independence typifies America’s regard of 
Kentucky, “Fair Daughter of the East and Mother 
of the West.” A hundred Life of Georgia men and 
women... Kentuckians all... are helping people 
of the Blue Grass State maintain through life insur- 
ance their traditional independence. 
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Over 92 Years 


of Successful 


Life Insurance 


Underwriting 








| MONUMENTAL LIFE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


For regular deferred annuity and deposit administra- 
tion cases : 
1. The company will continue to assume an interest 
rate of 244% in annuity rates, and will continue 
to guarantee 2% on unapplied funds under Deposit 
administration contracts. 
Is changing from the 1937 Standard Annuity Mor- 
tality Table to the “Annuity Table for 1949 (with- 
out Projection )—Ultimate—Males” with a five- 
year rate-down for females. This table, which is 
called the A-1949 Table, was first published in 
1949 ; it appears on pages 386 and 387 in Volume | 
of the Transactions of the Society of Actuaries. 
3. Is changing from an 8% loading for expenses and 
contingencies to a loading consisting of 5% plus 
$20 a year for each of the first 50 lives. (The 5% 
loading factor is varied slightly for ages at purchase 
above 65.) This new loading formula takes into 
account the fact—long recognized—that some ex- 
penses are practically constant and more or less 
independent of the annual considerations. [or a 
case with 50 or more covered lives the new rate 
basis results in a provision for expenses and con- 
tingencies which is greater than 8% in total when 
the annual considerations are less than $31,666.67 
and less than 8% in total when the annual con- 
siderations are greater than $31,666.67. 


tN 


When the new rate basis goes into effect, the com- 
pany expects to be able to relax its present underwriting 
requirements for deferred annuity cases so as to permit 
acceptance of cases involving less than 100 lives. 

The change in rates in any specific case will depend 
on the age distribution, the size of the case and whether 
the plan is contributory. In a few sample deferred an- 
nuity calculations which have been made the new rates 
result in an increase over present Prudential rates for 
new business of from 4% to 10%. For Deposit Admin- 
istration cases the new rates will average about 1% 
higher than present rates for new business. 


SUN OF CANADA 


Executive Promotions 


Two new executive officers have been appointed by 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, George W. 
Bourke, president, has announced. Effectively imme- 
diately, J. E. Chandler and A. A. Tousaw have been 
named assistants to the president. Mr. Chandler joined 
the Sun Life in 1919, after being engaged in newspaper 
work in Montreal, Boston and Toronto, and has had 
long experience in public relations matters. He was ap- 
pointed publicity officer in 1936, and an executive as 
sistant in 1944. Mr. Tousaw came to the Sun Life in 
1922, after graduating from McGill University. He is 
an Associate of the Society of Actuaries and was ap- 
pointed an assistant actuary in 1934, and an executive 





assistant in 1944, 
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INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 





— 


ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 
RICHMOND - ATLANTA 





A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 Netione!l Benk Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


ute 4° - 
W. P. Kelly 
Robert Murray 


10 S. LA SALLE STREET 


Harry $. Tressel, M.A.LA, 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. 
W. M. Barkhuff, C.P.A. 
Franklin 2-4020 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
18 W. ee hy wm 1, Wm. 


Successor fo Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 








W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actueries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








JAMES R. COTHRAN 
287 North Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Atwood 3841 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 
Central 3126 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Cénsulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 











915 Olive Street 








St. Louis Telephone Barclay 7-4443 








UNION MUTUAL 
Increases Non-Can Indemnity 


An increase in the amount of indemnity payable under 
all noncancellable sickness and accident policy forms 
issued by the Union Mutual Life, Portland, Me., has 
been announced by Alfred W. Perkins, second vice 
president, sickness and accident department. The in- 
crease is effective immediately. 

To all applicants in Classes Al, A2 and A3 who are 
engaged in stable occupations, the Union Mutual will 
issue monthly indemnity up to $400 under any Non-Can 
policy form. 

Accidental death indemnity up to $40,000 will now 
he granted to applicants in Classes Al, A2 and A3 
where the total amount in force and applied for in all 
companies does not exceed $100,000. 

The new limits are applicable to the insurance of 
present policyholders, which may be increased in amount 
to these limits, as well as to new business. 

In reporting the revised limits, Mr. Perkins pointed 
to the gains which have been made in the Union 
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Mutual’s noncancellable sickness and accident depart- 
ment during the five years of its operation. The current 
year’s business stands at more than 10% ahead of the 
corresponding period a year ago. He considers the gains 
due, in large part, to the repeated liberalization of policy- 
holder benefits which has been possible during this 
period. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
Womble VY. P. 


Cecil Woods, president of The Volunteer State Life 
Insurance Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., has announced 
the election of C. R. Womble to the office of vice presi- 
dent and controller. 

Mr. Womble joined the company in 1937 as chief 
accountant and was elected controller in January 1940. 

He is a graduate of the Georgia Normal College, the 
Chattanooga College of Law, and the International Ac- 
countant Society of Chicago, Illinois. For a number of 
years he has been a member of the Tennessee Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. 
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SERVICE WITH A PURPOSE 








CC AMD nate 











Thus INSTITUTION is dedicated to the service of hu- 
manity. Man’s basic interests are self-preservation and 
the well being of his family. Through knowledge and 
understanding of these hopes and ambitions we stand 
ever ready to aid him in the realization of these noble 





objectives. 
THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Mutual Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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INVESTORS SYNDICATE* 


NVESTORS Diversified Serv- 

ices was incorporated under the 

laws of Minnesota in 1894 as 
Investors Syndicate. For many years 
its principal business was that of 
selling investment certificates of dif- 
ferent series to the public and in- 
vesting the monies so received in 
mortgages, bonds and stocks. 

Directors of the parent Company 
are: E. E. Crabb, Minneapolis, 
President and Chairman of the 
Board; Galen Van Meter, New 
York, Vice Chairman of the Board; 
Robert W. Purcell, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Henry J. Guild, Adams, Massachu- 
setts; J. J. Anzalone, Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Grady Clark, Minneapo- 
lis, Vice President. 

Officers of the Company other 
than those named above are: H. K. 
Bradford, H. C. Carr, J. R. Ridg- 
way, Sr., C. D. McGuiggan, D. E. 
Ryan, and E. F. Hatch, Vice Presi- 
dents: C. J. Moore, Vice President 
and Secretary; N. B. Waag, Vice 
President and Controller; J. B. 
Racey, Treasurer, and T. L. Kene- 
aly, Auditor. 

Officers of Investors Diversified 
Services and its subsidiary Com- 
panies are located in some 155 cities 
and operations are carried on in 45 
states, the District of Columbia and 
seven Canadian provinces. 


Year End Figures 


Investors Diversified Services on 
December 31, 1949 reported total 
assets of $289,458,592.68 consisting 
of $4,861,179.46 cash, $53,691,795.- 
87 in bonds and securities, $72,799,- 
364.47 in FHA First Mortgages, 
$31,277 945.54 in GI First Mort- 
gages, partially guaranteed, $7,957,- 
527.28 in GI fully guaranteed mort- 
gages, $96,777 ,375.05 in other first 
mortgages on real estate, $11,437,- 
647.32 in loans on contracts and cer- 
tificates, $5,284,959.39 in stocks of 
wholly. owned and controlled com- 
panies and $5,370,798.30 in other 
assets. The liabilities consisted of 
$283,959,495.63 representing certifi- 
cate cash surrender values, interim 
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payments, other certificate liabilities, 
and reserves ; $2,896,706.65 in cap- 
ital surplus and ‘reserve for con- 
tingencies, and $2,602,390.40 in 
other liabilities. 

For a number of years Investors 
has been one of the largest lenders 
under the Federal Housing Act on 
insured FHA loans, and since the 
spring of 1946 has invested an ap- 
preciable amount of money in GI 
loans either partially or fully guaran- 
teed. 

Since January 1, 1941, the com- 
pany has operated as a registered 
investment company under the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940. 
Prior to January, 1941 Investors 
issued and sold its own investment 
certificates in various series. Since 
1940, the company has issued no cer- 
tificates of its own, but acts as sales 
agent for investment certificates is- 
sued by its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. 
It also acts as sales agent, under- 
writer, and investment manager for 
three open-end investment com- 
panies, Investors Mutual, Inc., In- 
vestors Stock Fund, Inc., and In- 
vestors Selective Fund, Inc. 


The following affiliated and sub- 
sidiary companies are presently of- 
fering securities for sale through 
Investors Diversified Services. 


Investors Syndicate of America, 
Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Investors, was organized late in 1940 
and commenced issuing its own cer- 
tificates in January of 1941. This is 
a Minnesota corporation and issued 
certificates, Series One, up to July, 
1945, and since then has issued and 
is now issuing certificates in Series 
6 to 15 inclusive, Series 20 and Sin- 
gle Payment Certificates. This com- 
pany was designed to conform in all 
respects to the Federal Investment 
Company Act of 1940, as to capitali- 
zation, standards of reserves and in- 
vestments, deposits of assets with a 
custodian to secure certificate holders 


*Since March 30, 1949 known as Investors 
Diversified Services, Inc. It is not a life in- 
surance company and consequently, is beyond 
the scope of our usual reporting activities— 
Editors. 


and all other various requirements of 
that law. 

Directors of Investors Syndicate 
of America, Inc., are: E. E. Crabb, 
President and Chairman of the 
Board, Guy H. Ramsey, George M. 
Stewart, D. E. Ryan, John W. 
3arton, all of Minneapolis; V. C. 
Jensen, Fergus Falls, Minnesota; 
Ross S. Marshall, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Francis K. Puroell, Watertown, 
New York, and Eckley P. Schooley, 
Dover, Delaware. 

Investors Syndicate of America, 
Inc., and its certificates are regis- 
tered with the Federal Securities and 
Exchange Commission and come 
within the purview of the various 
Federal Securities Laws as well as 
similar laws of the various states. 
This company on December 31, 1949 
showed assets of $129,202,370.05 
consisting of cash $2,175,263.82, 
marketable securities in the amount 
of $29,598,827.71, Federal Housing 
Administration insured first mort- 
gages, $26,152,431.14, GI partially 
guaranteed first mortgages $41,188,- 
779.03, GI fully guaranteed mort- 
gages $2,395,548.52, other first 
mortgages $21,731,797.38, $4,268,- 
607.27 in certificate loans, and other 
assets $1,691,115.18. The liabilities 
consist chiefly of certificate reserves 
of $124,633,793.17, capital and sur- 
plus of $3,361,075.00 and other lia- 
bilities of $1,207,501.88. 


The Investment Plan 


Installment payment certificates as 
well as a Single Payment Certificate 
are being offered. Under the in- 
stallment plan, the individual con- 
tracts to pay into the company a cer- 
tain amount of money in regular 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or 
annual payments (with privilege of 
changing methods of payments) over 
a period of years. The Company 
contracts to return to the individual, 
at the end of a certain number of 
years (from six to twenty depending 
upon which series is purchased) a 
definite sum of money or to pay such 

(Continued on the next page) 
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proceeds over a term of years elected 
by the certificate holder in the form 
of an annuity certain. This latter sum 
includes the amount paid in by the 
individual (less the loading charge ) 
plus accretions which may be con- 
sidered as equivalent to interest on 
the money invested. 

The yield or investment return 
when carried to maturity ranges 
from 1.15% to 2.52% depending 
upon the type of certificate purchased 





and upon the method of payment. 
Additional credits may be declared, 
and in such event the maturity yield 
will be somewhat greater. 

A purchaser’s default in making 
any payment on the date due stops 
accrual or increase in value of the 
certificate during such period of de- 
fault by delaying the maturity date, 
thus the rate of investment return 
under such circumstances would be 
slightly reduced. During the early 
years of the life of a certificate 
neither the cash or surrender value 











started.” 


direct mail medium. 


* * 
Why Be “Prospect Poor"? 


Says General Agent R. N.*, an Illinois Bankers Life repre- 
sentative in lowa. R. N., another agent who for several 
years has used our profitable direct mail medium of pro- 
curing commission-earning prospects, recently wrote: 


“This prospecting method is tops for 
getting good, salable leads. 
plies average 69 a month and lead 
me to other good prospects, too. 
More than half of last month’s $83,- 
500 production was written from 
these profitable leads. They are es- 
pecially good in getting new agents 


* Name on Request 


This Illinois Bankers Life agent personally produced more 
than $60,000 of new life business, plus a substantial volume 
of Accident and Health premiums, during the first four 
months of this year. Two sub-agents wrote $144,000 during 
the same period, a large part of it on leads secured by this 


This direct mail service is invaluable to our general agents 
in attracting and developing new man-power as it provides 
an immediate and profitable prospect list to newcomers. 


My re- 





Washington. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 


for capable, industrious insurance 
men to develop new business in 
Michigan, Colorado, Oregon, and 








Other general agency territories available to men who 
want to build solid agencies under agency-minded Home 
Office supervision. All correspondence confidential. 


2 
O. F. Davis, Vice President 
Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 








Writing all forms of: 
Life—Accident & Health—Polio 
: Hospitalization—Medical Reimbursement 
* Group—Franchise * 











nor the loan value equal the total of 
the sums paid in. However, sur- 
render values steadily increase io- 
ward maturity date. 

The various certificates issued by 
Investors Syndicate of America, 
Inc., state that the company shall 
maintain investments as described 
under the terms of the Federal In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940. 

The principal forms of investment 
are first mortgages on urban real 
estate and bonds and preferred stocks 
qualified as investments for life in- 
surance companies under the D. C. 
Code including United States Gov- 
ernment bonds. The mortgages are 
principally made on the monthly 
amortization plan whereby the in- 
terest and a portion of the principal 
are paid each month. 

Detailed information on yields, 
cash surrender values available if 
surrendered before maturity or for 
loans, and other provisions of the 
various certificates are explained in 
detail in the prospectus. 


Investors Mutual, Inc. 


Investors Mutual, Inc., was or- 
ganized by 
Services in 
open-end 


Investors Diversified 
January 1940, as an 
management investment 
company to hold and manage in- 
vestments. Shares in the company 
are designed to provide investors an 
opportunity to own a direct interest 
in a widely diversified group of 
securities consisting of common 
stocks, preferred stocks and bonds. 
The company has only one class of 
stock and is fully mutual. Investors 
Diversified Services acts as selling 
agent for shares in the company and 
also supervises its investments under 
the terms of underwriting and man- 
agement contracts. At the present 
time Investors Mutual, Inc., is 
claimed to be the world’s largest 
Balanced Fund. 

Directors of Investors Mutual, 
Inc., are: Robert W. Purcell, Chair- 
man of the Board, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Harold K. Bradford, President, 
Robert J. Stallman, Harlan K. Ny- 
gaard, all of Minneapolis; Robert !. 
Bulkley, Cleveland, Ohio; Carl R. 
Gray, Jr., Washington, D. C.; Henry 
J. Guild, Adams, Massachusetts, 
and Clarence Meadows, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 
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On April 15, 1950, total net assets 
of the company were $192,692,072.- 
97, of which amount $115,584,636.88 
(59.98%) consisted of common 
stocks; $41,526,830.27 (21.55% ) 
were in preferred stocks; $26,916,- 
887.51 (13.97%) were in bonds. 
Cash and other net assets amounted 
to $8,663,718.31 (4.50% ). The pros- 
pectus gives detailed information 
about the company. 


Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 


Investors Diversified Services or- 
ganized Investors Stock Fund, Inc., 
in February, 1945, as a management 
investment company to provide a 
medium through which investors 
may obtain in a single investment an 
interest in a diversified group of 
securities consisting primarily of 
common stocks or their equivalent. 
Portfolio consists of speculative se- 
curities and may thus be subject to 
wide fluctuations in value. The com- 
pany has only one class of stock, 
each share having equal rights and 
responsibilities, due to their being 
fully mutual. Investors Diversified 
Services acts as selling agent for the 
shares and also supervises its in- 
vestments under the terms of un- 
derwriting and management con- 
tracts, 


Directors of Investors Stock 
Fund, Inc., are: Robert W. Purcell, 
Chairman of the Board, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Harold K. Bradford, Presi- 
dent, Clarence E, Drake, Eugene B. 
Hanson, all of Minneapolis, and 
Randall F. Fullmer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

On April 15, 1950, the total net 
assets of the company were $14,437,- 
636.30, of which amount $12,300,- 
754.65 (85.20%) were in common 
stocks ; $259,062.50 ( 1.79% ) in pre- 
ferred stocks. Cash and other net 
assets amounted to $1,877,819.15 
(13.01% ). The prospectus gives de- 
tailed information about the com- 
pany. 


Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 


Investors Diversified Services or- 
ganized Investors Selective Fund, 
Inc., in February, 1945. The In- 
vestment Objective of this fund is to 
give equal emphasis to stability of 
invested principal and the realiza- 
tion of a reasonable income. It is the 
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Does your 
direct mail advertising 


pay? 


men to call. 


inflated reports from the field.) 


a year. 









ELIANCE LIFE representatives ordered 
396,179 Prospecting Service Letters 
mailed from the home office in 1949. These 
letters produced 16,293 requests for the sales- 


Every five and one-half inquiries resulted in one sale. 
The 2,981 paid sales totalled $11,311,642 face value life insur- 
ance. (Sales were recorded from policy slips in the home office, not 


These sales were in addition to those made by salesmen through 
the usual methods of operation. They were EXTRA sales resulting 
in EXTRA earnings. With these direct mail leads the average 
producer sells an extra fifty or one hundred thousand of business 


Prospecting Service is only one of the direct mail advertising 
plans available to Reliance representatives. Lead Service is another 
plan that has been outstanding for many years. Right now the 
Company is ready to launch a brand new plan that is certain to 
result in a lot of extra accident and health business for its salesmen. 

Yes, Reliance salesmen find that direct mail advertising does 
pay. The Company will be glad to provide you with any facts 
about its unusual merchandising plans. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 








Operating in 25 states. 
Writes all modern forms of 
life insurance including par 
and non par. Also accident 
and health insurance. 








policy of the management to invest 
primarily in Preferred Stocks and 
Bonds, of various Companies and 
types of industries, of such invest- 
ment quality as will meet objectives 
of reasonable dependability of in- 
come and stability of values, with a 
view to maintaining a portfolio of 
conservative character. Investors 
Diversified Services acts as selling 
agent for the shares and also super- 
vises its investments under the terms 
of underwriting and management 
contracts. 


Directors of Investors Selective 
Fund, Inc., are: Robert W. Purcell, 
Chairman of the Board, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Harold K. Bradford, Presi- 
dent, Arthur C. Strachauer, Lucian 
C. Sprague and John V. Dobson, all 
of Minneapolis. 

On April 15, 1950, the total net 
assets of the company were $2,625,- 
662.32, of which amount $2,150,- 
355.63 (81.90% ) were in preferred 
stocks: $267,337.50 (10.18% ) 
bonds. Cash and other net assets 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Investors Syndicate—Continued 


amounted to $207,969.09 (7.92%). 
The prospectus gives detailed infor- 
mation about the company. 

The following subsidiary com- 
panies are presently offering their 
securities for sale. 

Investors Syndicate of Canada, 
Ltd., was organized and began op- 
erations at approximately the same 
time as Investors Syndicate of Amer- 
ica, Inc., and was designed to con- 
form to new Canadian legislation 
with standards and requirements in 
general similar to those of the Fed- 
eral Investment Company Act. Its 
purpose was to effect a segregation 


of the Canadian business. from the 
business written in the States. This 
Company as of December 31, 1949 
had assets of $33,357,497.99, liabili- 
ties consisting of certificate reserves 
of $30,241,206.83, other liabilities of 
$2,123,990.20, and capital and sur- 
plus of $992,300.96. The capital 
stock is $1.00 par value and all out- 
standing stock except directors’ 
qualifying share is owned by In- 
vestors Diversified Services, the par- 
ent company. 

Directors of Investors Syndicate 
of Canada, Ltd., are: E. E. Crabb, 
T. QO. Peterson, L. A. Forsyth, 
Daniel W. Lang, Issac Pitblado, and 
Bertholde Mongeau. 
































Famous in 
Insuranee Cireles 


Wherever insurance men gather the Insurance 
Exchange Building is well known as the great hub of 
midwestern insurance. Logically, therefore, this key 
location deserves the first consideration of firms 
and individuals in insurance and allied lines seeking 


Chicago office space. Your inquiries are invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO ¢ 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 





























Investors Syndicate of Canada, 
Ltd., issues its own investment cer- 
tificate for sale in Canada, such con- 
tracts being similar to the certificates 
of Investors Syndicate of America, 
Inc., as described above. 


Investors Syndicate Title & 
Guaranty Company 


This subsidiary of Investors Di- 
versified Services issues its own 
Trusteed Participating Certificates 
for sale in New York State, such cer- 
tificates represent a participating 
ownership in deposited securities, 
but otherwise and from the pur- 
chasers’ standpoint are similar to 
those of Investors Syndicate of 
America, Inc. The company started 
operations in 1930. 

Directors: of Investors Syndicate 
Title & Guaranty Company are: 
E. E. Crabb, Walter W. Berg, S. I. 
Shanahan, Galen Van Meter, E. J. 
Egan, Webster R. 
C, A. Sanborn. 


Robinson and 


This company as of December 31, 
1949 had gross assets of $30,442,- 
638.06. The certificates issued by 
this company in New York State on 
the above date had a total value of 
$27 ,843,654.45. Other liabilities and 
reserves amounted to $1,637,147.87. 
Capital and surplus amounted to 
$961,835.74. 





New Mutual Fund in Canada 


Investors Mutual of Canada, Ltd., 
was incorporated under the Com- 
panies Act, 1934 (Dominion of Can- 
ada) by Letters Patent dated Oc- 
tober 25, 1948. Supplementary Let- 
ters Patent were obtained on March 
30, 1949. First sale to the public 
occurred in February, 1950. Both 
Management and Distribution 
Agreements are held with Investors 
Syndicate of Canada, Ltd. In addi- 
tion, Investors Syndicate of Canada, 
Ltd., has an Investment Advisory 
Agreement with Investors Diversi- 
fied Services, Inc. 

Investors Mutual of Canada, Ltd., 
will be a balanced fund, patterned 
closely after Investors Mutual, Inc. 

Directors of the Fund are: Robert 
W. Purcell, T. O. Peterson, E. E. 
Crabb, William J. Bennett, George 
H. Hees, Issac Pitblado, K. C., Alan 
Rogers and Charles G. Smith. 
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AGENTS WANT 


HAT then do agents want 
from you? I asked that 
question of 106 good life 
agents and here is what they say: 
1. We want our advertising men 
to talk more about the value of the 
agent and what he can do to help 
customers in their life insurance 
purchases. The agent is not held in 
too high esteem by the public and 
we want our advertising men to tell 
the public that salesmen will always 
be as good as the public requires; 
just as doctors or lawyers are as 
good as the public requires. We want 
you to put some of the responsibility 
on the buyer; if he will require the 
services of an able agent, then we 
will have better agents. It is the 
people who have raised the standards 
of the medical profession and the 
legal profession, and it is the people 
who will raise the standards of the 
life underwriter. 


Letterheads 


2. We want you to sell the home 
office employees and the agency em- 
ployees that the agent is an im- 
portant person. Without him, there 
would be no need for home office 
employees or agency employees. 
Let us not have letterheads giving 
the name of the company, the name 
of the manager, and the agency 
cashier, but no name of the agent. 
Let us not have a celebration every 
time a broker brings in a case, but 
total silence or criticism on the way 
the questions are answered when an 
agent brings in an application. Let 
us have a willingness, nay, an eager- 
ness on the part of salaried em- 
ployees to serve quickly and cheer- 
fully the man who is really carrying 
the banner of free enterprise—the 
salesman. 

3. Let our advertising men use 
their influence to get us more educa- 
tion, better training facilities, more 
and better sales aids. Again and 
again, this point was mentioned. You 
may say that is a sales promotion 
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by BERT JAQUA, C.L.U. 


job; you may say it is the job of the 
Agency Director, but in the minds 
of the agent, you are all linked to- 
gether and you are asked to use your 
utmost influence to provide more 
training, more visual aids, more 
direct mail, more leaflets and 
phamphlets and booklets explaining 
the service of life insurance. 

4. A considerable number of 
agents asked for help in building 
prestige. They want something 
which will prove that they represent 
a good company. They want testi- 
monial letters from prominent custo- 
mers. They would like to have 
stories of life insurance in action, 
human interest stories. They would 
like to have you help them prepare 
speeches for various groups. They 
would like to have you help them 
get printed some stories of their own 
accomplishments. They want and 
need every bit of help you can give 
them to build acceptance for the 
company and for that agent. 

5. They don’t say it in just this 
way, but an old advertising maxim 
expresses their thought. “It isn’t 
what you say, but what is accepted of 
what you say, that counts.” When 
you say, “Let one of our trained 
career underwriters make a survey 
of your policies,” and when the 
agents know that not one out of five 
of your agents is a trained career 
underwriter, you lose face. One is 
reminded of the girl with the peek- 
a-boo waist who came to her father 
and said: “A young man insulted 
me.” And her father took a look and 
said, “Daughter, don’t advertise if 
you can’t make good.” 

6. Don’t tell me so much what to 
do as how to do it—and if possible, 
you do it for me. Don’t tell me: (1) 
“Write articles for trade journals. 
(2) Put out a regular bulletin on 
subjects of interest to men in differ- 


* Portion of an address by the Director, 
Southern Methodist Institute of Insurance Mar- 
keting before Southern Round Table Life 
Advertisers’ Assn. 


ent fields. (3) Provide freely to 
lawyers and trust men information 
on matters pertaining to life insur- 
ance. (4) Use testimonial letters. 
(5) Prepare news releases about 
yourself whenever justified. (6) Be 
sure your letterhead effectively 
builds prestige.” Most agents have 
neither the time nor the ability to do 
those things, but you can show them 
how and in many cases, do it for 
them. It is, I insist, your job to do 
it for them, 

7. Annually you publish a com- 
pany statement. But I have yet to 
see any company break their invest- 
ments down to show that agents are 
instrumental in having these driblets 
of premiums go into a great pool 
from which, in turn, goes out money 
to keep a free enterprise society roll- 
ing. New houses, bridges, school 
houses, factories are built on bor- 
rowed money; and there are only 
two sources of this money, the volun- 
tary savings of people or compulsory 
taxes. Why do you not tell your 
customers of this very great service 
of life insurance in terms they can 
understand ? 


Proper Credit 


8. You advertise that you paid 
such and such a number of death 
claims last year and rather pat the 
company on the back that they did it. 
Why shouldn’t they do it? They 
were paid for it. Why don’t you tell 
me sometime of the money you saved 
the policyholders in turning down a 
jumbo case which if it had been ac- 
cepted might cost all of the policy- 
holders some money? Down at 
school, we flunk a man occasionally, 
and won’t give him a certificate and 
we tell the other boys about it so that 
they will be prouder of the certificate 
they honestly earned. 

I speak, gentlemen, on behalf of 
voluntarily purchased life insurance 
through the help and with the moti- 
vation of a properly qualified agent ; 

(Continued on the next page) 
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and for him, I solicit your best 
efforts. Virtue always needs sales- 
men ; the Red Cross needs salesmen ; 
the Community Chest needs sales- 
men; the Cancer Drive needs 
salesmen; religion needs salesmen. 
Christianity needed the great sales- 
man, St. Paul. Columbus sold Queen 
Isabella the idea of pawning her 
jewels so he could buy three little 
ships to sail across the unknown sea. 
Every known method of distributing 
life insurance has been tried, and we 
know that life insurance can be 
marketed in but one of two ways; 
make it compulsory, or get agents to 
sell it. With all my heart, I solicit 
your aid in seeing to it that a con- 
stantly improving agent sells a con- 
stantly improving product to a con- 
stantly widening market. 


L.O.M.A. EXAMINATIONS 


ORE than 5200 life insurance 

employees have enrolled this 
year for 9200 examinations of the 
Life Office Management Association 
Institute. Although circumstances 
will prevent some enrollees from 
actually writing examinations, the 


* 
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1950 participation is certain to reach 
an all-time high for the third suc- 
cessive year. To accommodate this 
record enrollment, the Institute has 
established 375 examination centers 
in the United States and Canada. 

Analysis of the 1950 enrollments 
reveals that the 5200 students are 
drawn from 225 life insurance com- 
panies, nine fraternal associations, 
three life insurance associations, 
three state insurance departments, 
and twelve branches of the Veterans 
Administration. These figures are all 
new highs for their respective 
groups. 

A noteworthy trend that has been 
observed by the L.O.M.A. Institute 
is the steady increase in the number 
of field office employees who are 
following its program. This year, 488 
employees of branch offices and 
general agencies have signed up to 
write examinations. 

Examinations were given May 1 
through May 5. Grading got under 
way late in May at the L.O.M.A. 
headquarters in New York City. 
This vital work is done by a care- 
fully selected staff of graders who 
are put through a rigid training 
program by the L.O.M.A. Institute 
before being permitted to mark 


papers. Graders are closely super- 
vised to insure that the Institute's 
high standards are maintained. It js 
expected that examination results 
can be mailed to companies during 
July. 


BOY'S BOOKLET 


ITLED “Money in You 
( Pocket,” a booklet on thrift. for 
teen-age boys, prepared by the In 
stitute of Life Insurance, is now 
being distributed through Y.M.C.A 
units, 4-H Clubs, church groups and 
other boys’ organizations. Written in 
terms of teen-age interests, the book 
let ties up sports, thrift and life in 
surance to show boys how to make 
the most of their time, energy and 
the “money in their pocket.” 
Attractively printed in two colors 
with drawings by Vance Locke, well 
known juvenile illustrator, it has 
brought enthusiastic comments from 
early recipients, the Institute reports. 
In order to increase the booklet’s 
public through 
“third-party” influence, initial dis 
tribution will be handled solely by 
youth organizations. Once this is 
completed, copies of it will be avail 
able at cost to life insurance com- 
panies and their representatives. 
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AMENGY MANAGEMENT A. & Tl MEETING 


YMAN C, BALDWIN, Agency 

Vice President, Security Life and 
Accident, was elected Chairman of 
Agency Management Association's 
Accident and Health Committee at 
the first Spring Conference of this 
group April 27 and 28 in Chicago. 
He succeeds John W.  Sayler, 
C.L.U., Vice President, Business 
Men’s Assurance. 

Mr. Baldwin will serve for one 
year and will preside at the Spring 
Conference in 1951. He was elected 
by the A & H Committee which re- 


cently assumed responsibility for 


electing its own committee repre- 
sentatives from among accident and 
health writing member companies, 
subject to the approval of the presi- 
dent of the Association. Previously, 


appointments to this committee were 
made by the president. 

The committee also announced 
the dates for its next Spring Con- 
ference. The second annual meeting 
is scheduled for April 9 and 10, 
1951, at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Members elected for a one-year 
term include, in addition to Mr. 
Baldwin: C. G. Ashbrook, Vice 
President and Director of Agencies, 
North American Life of Chicago; 
Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice Presi- 
dent and Manager of Agencies, Paul 
Revere Life; D. E. Kilgour, As- 
sistant General Manager and Direc- 
tor of Agencies, Great-West Life 
Assurance. 

Two-year terms will be served by: 
J. F. Johns, Vice President in 
Charge of Agencies, Reliance Life; 
Roswell C. Laub, Vice President 
and Director of Agencies, Monarch 
of Mass. ; D. C. MacEwen, Superin- 
tendent, Accident and Sickness De- 
partment, Occident Life of Cali- 
fornia; Frank Vesser, Vice .Presi- 
dent in Charge of Agencies, General 
\merican Life. 

Three-year committee members 
elected are: Irving Morgan, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Northern Life; 
James FE. Powell, Vice President, 
Provident Life and Accident ; James 
E. Scholefield, C.L.U., Vice Presi- 
dent, North American Life and Cas- 
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ualty ; Laurence B. Soper, Assistant 
Secretary of the Accident Depart- 
ment, Connecticut General. 

Mr. Sayler will continue to serve 
with the committee as immediate 
past president. Travis T. Wallace, 
President of Great American Re- 
serve, represents the Association’s 
Board of Directors on the commit- 
tee, and Frederic M. Peirce, Asso- 
ciate Director, Company Relations, 
is staff representative. 


Needs 


“The experience of the life insur- 
ance companies in their studies of 
sales management can be of great 
importance to the accident and 
health field,” John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., told the final meeting. 

Mr. Holcombe was the conclud- 
ing speaker at the first annual meet- 
ing of the accident and health writ- 
ing members of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association of which he is 
Managing Director. 

“Life insurance companies have 
carefully built up their public rela- 
tions until today they appear to be 
at an all time high,” Mr. Holcombe 
said. “This has been achieved 
through the better recruiting, better 
selection and better training of their 
agents, resulting in a high grade of 
representation. 

“In the A & H field today, there 
is an obvious need for both a com- 
pany and an institutional responsi- 
bility to have agents who sell acci- 
dent and health insurance far better 
trained to do it than they are at 
present. Only through such a 
process as the life companies have 
experienced can the reputation of 
accident and health insurance be 
raised to the level where it belongs. 
Our studies of life insurance in the 
Association enable us to recognize 
the present life insurance practices 
as a guiding beacon to the develop- 
ment of better sales management in 
accident and health insurance. 

Accident and health insurance was 
initiated by the casualty companies, 
but it is now being widely developed 


by the life insurance companies. 
This is logical because both are 
forms of personal insurance. The 
Agency Management Association 
members who write accident and 
health have increased in numbers 
from 37 in 1946 to 63 at the present 
time. Many more companies are 
now considering entering this field. 

“As a result, the Accident and 
Health Committee has encouraged 
us to develop research and other 
studies pertaining to this business. 
We have made a good start at this 
in the Buyer Study and we shall 
be doing even more important proj- 
ects in the future.” 

W. T. Grant, Chairman of the 
Board, Business Men’s Assurance, 
predicted great things for the acci- 
dent and health business in the years 
to come. 

“The premium income of accident 
and health business will, I believe, be 
doubled in the next five years,” Mr. 
Grant told the audience. “This per- 
sonal insurance has grown faster 
than any other type of insurance in 
the last 10 years. 

“It appears that this year there 
will be a 10 per cent gain in accident 
and health sales, and a 40 per cent 
gain in group sales. 

“Accident and health insurance 
has found tremendous acceptance 
with the public. People hear from 
their friends about the claims we are 
paying. This makes these friends 
buyers of this kind of insurance. 
People can understand what we are 
selling more easily when a friend 
tells them about the money a com- 
pany paid him on his claim. 

“Of course, we all recognize the 
influence that government, both state 
and federal, have on this business. 
This influence is both good and bad. 
But we must always be alert to take 
advantage of those developments as 
they unfold from day to day. We 
are in a constant state of important 
change and we shall continue in that 
stage for some time to come. Things 
never remain unchanged, but the 
changes that are occurring in our 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Meeting—Continued 


business today will influence it prob- 
ably forever.” 

The accident and health under- 
writer is overlooking as prospects 
the life policyowners of his com- 
pany, according to the findings of 
Agency Management Association’s 
Accident and Health Buyer Study, 
Frederic M. Peirce told agency men 
at the opening session of the first 
A & H Spring Conference in Chi- 
cago in March. 

Mr. Peirce, Associate Director of 
the Association’s Company Rela- 
tions Division, reported that “of the 
adult male cancellable policies in- 
cluded in our study, in 38% of cases 
the company reporting does not 
know if the applicant owns any life 
insurance. In 23% of cases, the ap- 
plicant has life insurance in other 
companies but not in ours; while in 
only 12% of cases was the applicant 
one of our own life policyowners. 

“Since every company represented 
here is interested in the sale of both 
A & H and life insurance, these 
statistics would suggest that one of 


the easiest and best sources for busi- 
ness was being overlooked. That 
38% figure means that in four out 
of every ten cases, no knowledge of 
the applicant’s life insurance hold- 
ings was reported. Of all the in- 
formation in this report which you, 
the agency executives of your com- 
panies, can put to work, it seems to 
us this is the most valuable.” 


Change Application? 


Mr. Peirce emphasized that the 
3uyer Study which tells the charac- 
teristics of the policies sold and the 
characteristics of the buyer, is a de- 
scriptive survey of 9,098 policies 
sold by 31 companies. Although it 
cannot be assumed that the results 
are representative of the industry as 
a whole, there is wide diversification 
in the sample taken and it would 
seem to be fairly representative. 

Continuing his discussion of the 
lack of life insurance information 
obtained by the accident and health 
agent, Mr. Peirce asked, “Does this 
suggest that the A & H application 
blank should be designed to deter- 


mine the amount of life insurance 
owned by the applicant in addition 
to the necessary question of how 
much A & H coverage is owned ? 

“Does this suggest that the life 
application should also inquire about 
accident and health holdings? Cer- 
tainly if the need for prospects is 
the major sales hurdle in our busi- 
ness, we are overlooking a tre- 
mendous opportunity if we don’t ex- 
tract every possible advantage out of 
a sale made—whether A & H or 
life ! 

“It would also appear to us that 
these findings suggest the need for 
adequate training—training the 
agent not only to have facility and 
skill in the sale of either of the prod- 
ucts, but, particularly, skill in the 
sale of both. The effect would he 
immediate not only in terms of in- 
creased sales and increased earnings 
for him, but in lower cost of opera- 
tion and a much better production 
job for the company. 

“With regard to previous owner- 
ship of A & H, we found that in 
72% of cases (male adult, noncan- 
cellable), the applicant had no pre- 
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John made the Perfect Draw 


"We've been Minnesota Mutualites for al- 
most three years now and we've loved every 
minute of it. It's wonderful to be in a business 
that means security and happiness for us and 
-for all the people whom John contacts. 


"After John retired from the Navy at the 
age of 43, finding the right ‘job’ was a diffi- 


cult task until one lucky day 
John had a demonstration of 
the Organized Sales Plan. He 
acted like a boy with a new 


ey toy when he rushed home to 


says Mrs. J. R. Foster 
Bremerton, Washington 


tell me we were joining the 
Minnesota Mutual family! 


"What a pleasant associa- 

tion it has been. John fits right 

in the life insurance business and what satis- 

faction he gets from helping people save 
and plan for security!" 


John R. Foster had a record of $540,428 ex- 


amined business his first four months as a 


Minnesota Mutualite. If you want to know 
how he does it, write. There's no obligation. 


‘Zee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


Organized 1880 
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Company whose 50 years of 


progress has been built on 


service. 


A friendly agency minded 





ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond. Virginia 





vious accident and health coverage ; 
in 5% of cases, he was already an 
A & H policyowner in our com- 
pany, in 12% of cases he had cover- 
age in other companies, and in 11%, 
he had none in our company, but 
we don’t know about other com- 
panies. Here again, shouldn’t we 
have this information in order to 
be able to go back to one of our best 
sources—a_ satisfied customer—for 
repeat business as his economic con- 
dition changes ?” 


Mr. Peirce gave some figures on 
the type of buyer found in the sur- 
vey; 69% of policies were sold to 
male adults; 27% to females, and 
4% were juvenile sales. In studying 
the type of policies sold, the out- 
standing characteristic was the lack 
of any uniform pattern ; no two com- 
panies are alike. 


“A & H business seems spread 
quite evenly in various income 
brackets,” he said. “Twenty-eight 
per cent of the male adult buyers 
had an income of less than $3,000; 
30% were in the $3,000-$4,000 
range; 29% in the $4,000-$7,500 
bracket ; and 13% had an income of 
$7,500 a year and over. 
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“By occupation, 36% of cancell- 
able and 44% of non-can sales to 
adult males were made to profes- 
sional men, executives and propri- 
etors, certainly a good class of busi- 
Interestingly, however, the 
next highest group, percentage-wise, 
were laborers, machine operators, 
etc. These are certainly good pros- 
pects from the need standpoint, if 
not from the income point of view.” 


ness. 


Mr. Peirce concluded his report 
with an announcement that the pub- 
lished report on the Accident and 
Health Buyer would be ready in 
June. 


POLICY EXPLANATION 


N UNUSUAL new booklet, 

“How to Get the Most Out of 
Your Life Insurance Policy,” has 
just been published by The Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in an effort to clear up much of the 
mystery which, to the average policy- 
holder, surrounds a life insurance 
contract. It explains in non-technical 
language each provision of a policy 
and how it may be used. At the 
agent’s request, the company will 


send the booklet to people buying 
their first life insurance policy. 

In pointing out that, “the many 
valuable provisions and privileges in 
a policy are not always apparent to 
the policyholder,” the Connecticut 
Mutual said, “Few people take the 
trouble to read their policy carefully 
despite the fact that the fine print 
has been eliminated from modern 
life insurance contracts. Although 
policyholders have learned a lot 
about life insurance from their 
agents and other sources, it is pretty 
hard for the policyholder to remem- 
ber everything he has been told. The 
company believes that this booklet, 
designed to be filled with the policy, 
offers a new approach. 

This 30-page booklet written in 
everyday language makes it easier 
for a layman to understand all the 
provisions and benefits to which he 
is entitled. Printed in two colors and 
illustrated with thumbnail sketches, 
the booklet reproduces each pro- 
vision of a policy and then proceeds 
to explain it. Much attention has 
been given to the non-forfeiture 
clause, interpreting it from the 
policyholder’s viewpoint and ex- 
plaining the provisions. 
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Pensions—from page 27 


blind to future costs but arranges 
for their alleviation through sta- 
bilized funding structures and re- 
serves. Both types require a 
“source” for benefits but the former 
may say that “enough today, is good 
enough” while the latter wants more 
—enough more to say, “what is 
promised to date, is paid for.” 
Apropos of the distinction in 
terms made above, it is interesting 
that Commissioner Altmeyer of the 
Social Security Administration re- 


_it is financed. 


cently voiced an opinion on the sub- 
ject in the following words: “Let 
me point out I recommend an ac- 
tuarial basis (sic) regardless of how 
I think there is a 
misunderstanding as to what is 
meant by an actuarial basis. No 
insurance plan, private or public, 
ought to be operated on any other 
basis than an actuarial basis, which 
means the best estimate that trained 
actuaries can make as to future costs. 
That must be distinguished from 
how those future costs are to be 
financed . . .” ' (italics supplied). 
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American National field magazines are not 
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to Anico Representatives. 
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This was probably not a studied 
definition by Mr. Altmeyer (it was 
given orally at a hearing) but taken 
literally, it means that a plan would 
be on an “actuarial basis” 
an “awareness” of costs is evidenced 
by the existence of actuarial esti- 
mates; note that this more or less 
agrees with “a sound plan” 
fined in the preceding paragraph. 
We are all familiar with the 
“sound actuarial plan,” so much so 
that we often forget the other breed, 
The insurance company plans, group 
annuity and the others, and. the 
trust-fund type with competent actu- 
arial consultants, are grounded’ on 
the need for rather fixed premiums 
or contributions due at fixed dates; 
grounded in the principle of accrued 
contractual benefits being 
sented by existing reserve 
grounded in the principle of secular 
progression ot 


merely if 


as ce- 


repre- 


assets; 


these reserves at an 
increasing amount per unit of bene- 
fit in force or per covered employee 
(barring 
age ). 


sudden growth in cover- 


For the group annuity business of 
seven large companies, the reserve 
per certificate (active 
has been as follows: 


and retired) 


TABLE 
Group ANNuITY RESERVES 
Certificates Reserve 
in Force per 
End of Year (000) Certificate 
ee 803 $ 914 
RRP eee 980 935 
RESETS 1,006 1.076 
aaa 1,130 1,142 
ee ee 1,358 1,155 
>. ree 1,475 1,260 
_, 3a 1,662 1,320 
ee 1,895 1,384 
See 2,114 1,485* 


* There seem to be about 1.15 certificates per 
employee for 1948, so the reserve per employee 
would be about $1,700. 


A rather similar trend must have 
taken place for most trust-fund plans 
also, since most of these are estab- 
lished on the intention of persistent 
and orderly funding, usually with at 
least some actuarial guidance. Even 
in cases where a casualness of 
naiveté on the part of trust-fund ad- 
ministrators on the subject of mor- 
tality and withdrawal rates has re- 
sulted in nonconservative contribu- 
tion and reserve bases, at least the 


= 


19Ways and Means Committee, 81st Con- 
gress, Ist Session; Hearings on H.R. 2893, p. 
1316. 
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structure for an increasing reserve 
has been set up, and within that 
structure the plans may be deemed 
“actuarially sound.” 

Now let us turn the glass to the 
other side of the field and drop the 
“actuarial,” just leaving the 
word “sound” (with as many reser- 
vations as the reader wishes to in- 
dulge in). 

The Social Security (OASI) pro- 
gram is a “sound plan,” in the sense 
of both the payroll taxing power and 
the Vandenberg clause calling for 
federal contributions if and when 
needed.'"! As seen for OASI in 
Table 1, there is a large government- 
bond reserve today with an average 
of some $270 per “fully insured” 
person but, without a tax increase 
before long, it will, unlike a “sound 
actuarial plan,” become a decreasing 
reserve, at least per unit of benefit 
accrued. 


word 


Railroad Retirement 


The Railroad Retirement Act 
started off with a relatively high 
claim load and has been less of a 
reserve plan even than OASI; its 
reserve fund was actually reducing 
for a period before the war. The 
RK. R. A. reserve per covered em- 
ployee—active, inactive (vested) 
and retired—ran about $35 in 1938, 
$80 in 1944 and $165 in 1947 
small when compared with the group 
annuity figures of Table 3. The fed- 
eral civil service fund has seemingly 
big reserves, about $1,500 per capita; 
the major portion of this is the em- 
ployee contribution equities and, on 
the government side, the balance for 
the nonretired employees is prac- 
tically nil. State and local systems as 
a whole are probably falling behind 
as far as employee reserves per cap- 
ita (now, possibly $1,280) are con- 
The State of Massachusetts 
has faced the issue squarely and, 
with full knowledge of the actuarial 
implications, is trying out, through 
legislation, a prohibition against re- 
serve accumulations in respect of 
any new public employee plans es- 


cerned. 


™ The current House Bill, H.R. 6000, would 
delete this potential subsidy clause with the 
intention of having the benefits supported from 
payroll taxes alone. 

* The Commonwealth of Massachusetts; Re- 
Port of the Special Commission Established for 
the Purpose of Making a Further Investigation 
of the Retirement Systems of the Common- 
Wweaith and of the Political Subdivisions 
Thereof (May 1945), 
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Ask any Pacific National man and he'll tell you that this 
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proud of with his home company. 


Perhaps that’s why new records are 


being set each year—why 1949 was the largest in the Company’s 


history. 


At least it’s ONE of the reasons. 
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tablished in the State, with gradual 
liquidation of any reserves held by 
old plans; by previous hypothesis, 
this is a “sound plan.” !* Of course, 
all of these governmental plans have 
the taxing power with which to cope 
with rising pay-as-you-go costs, and 
the citizens are the reserve, willing 
or not. 

Another form of “sound plan” 
may be found in quasi-public enter- 
prises where, although the taxing 
power is not directly in evidence, a 
leverage exists in the pricing mech- 
anism of an invaluable product or 
service. For example, in the city of 





Chicago, the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority has recently been created by 
state statute as a corporate institu- 
tion separate from the city govern- 
ment, to take over from private own- 
ership (receivership) the operation 
of the public transportation systems. 
The statute calls for ‘a sound pen- 
sion plan” and this term was in- 
tended, or at least is being construed, 
to be something different from “a 
sound actuarial plan” and to go for- 
ward without actuarial reserve ac- 
cumulations and to be supported out 
of fare revenues since the Authority 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Pensions—Continued 


has not the taxing power. A recent 
arbitration award has given such lib- 
eral benefits to the employees that it 
will be a question whether, with an 
already high fare, the fare increases 
needed to keep up with future bene- 
fits now granted will be defeated in 
such purpose by the law of diminish- 
ing returns. 

In the expanding field of Welfare 
Plans and Funds, it is a moot point 
whether even the new definition of 
“a sound plan” fits these cases very 
often thus far. In theory, an increase 
in the price of a product can provide 
a “royalty” payment or other con- 
tribution to a Fund with which to 
purchase pension annuities or pay 
pensions directly. Labor union state- 
ments have implied a belief that 
there is enough permanence to an 
employer or industry, and the prod- 
ucts and pricing thereof, so that 


actuarial reserves can be dispensed 
with. If that were true, the “sound 
plan” criterion would be met. But 
far less stable than the fare paid by 
Chicago’s riding public is the de- 
mand and pricing mechanism of 
general consumer goods or of capital 
products. Then, too, the benefit in- 
cidence on a Fund is likely to be in 
inverse order to the current level 
of royalties, cents-per-hour, or other 
noninvestment device of alimenting 
the Fund. If, however, Welfare 
Funds will proceed with modesty 
and caution, with control against lib- 
eral benefits, with use of insurance 
companies and trust-fund reserves 
where practicable, and will follow 
actuarial counsel as far as possible, 
the beneficiaries will be more likely 
to receive their anticipated benefits 
—at least for a longer time. 

The layman asks what are the 
potential differences between the 
“sound plan,” as described, and the 
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“sound actuarial plan” ; what are the 
comparative consequences? Perhaps 
the briefest answer is that under the 
latter the equities of all covered em- 
ployees and pensioners are recog- 
nized and preserved in the reserve 
fund and in careful provisions re- 
garding it if the plan should termi- 
nate, while under the former the 
early claimants are the only sure 
claimants and careful provisions re- 
garding equities at termination of 
plan would be mainly empty phrases, 


I think the actuary will always 
have to express his reservations 
when his work or writings bring 
him into contact with plans which 
look to future sources of support 
for liabilities incurred today. He 
may have to admit that some of 
these are “sound plans” under the 
assumptions set or because of tax- 
ing powers implied. Certainly, 
merely because we may feel that 
these plans are not entitled to the 
cognomen “actuarially sound,” is no 
cause for us to exile or condemn 
them categorically nor to draw away 
from them professionally. They need 
us in many ways—to tell them of 
their dangers, to project their future 
benefits and costs, to index or com- 
pare their liberality and to edit their 
technical provisions—indeed, to in- 
sert a bit of reserve philosophy 
where possible. 


Cost Projections 


If it comes about that low-level 
reserve systems or pay-as-you-go 
plans multiply as governmental staff 
plans or under the Welfare Fund 
aegis, or even by reason of employer 
funding limitations, our actuarial 
techniques should be available as 
much as possible. These now usu- 
ally function either in some form of 
actuarial reserve funding on the one 
hand, or in a projection of pension 
load over future years on the other. 
For example, the actuary 
“your pension load is going to pro- 
ceed from zero today up to 15% of 
active payroll in 30 years without a 
dollar’s worth of cushion on hand 
at that time, whereas if you com- 
mence contributing 8% today, your 
outlay will not only remain about 
8% but the pensioners (and actives ) 
30 years from now will be protected 
with a sufficient fund on hand.” 


says, 
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Now there can be middle-ground 
figures to deal with, when necessary, 
which can be rationalized or for- 
mularized. While a discussion of 
these is a little apart from the topic 
of this paper, I think it is allied to 
the implications of pensions today 
and may offer some new ideas to our 
younger confreres who will be 
around when some of our projec- 
tions are ripening, good or bad. The 
following table, while reaching ma- 
turity sooner than is likely in an 
actual employer’s situation, will 
serve to illustrate the nature of the 
problems. 


TABLE 4 


EMERGENCE OF PENSIONERS FROM A 
STATIONARY POPULATION * 


Percentage Percentage 
Above of 
Age 65 to Payroll tor 
Years Age 20-65 % Pay 
Projected Group Pension 
Mecbsees by 09 
Rakeen dda. 3.4 1.7 
Bithwsaee 8.0 4.0 
ee 14.5 1a 
BE 22.6 11.3 
SS 25.1 12.6 
ee 25.3 12.7 


‘eo 1937 Standard Annuity Table. 


Shown such a projection for his 
own case, an employer may well ask 
what the level contribution on a full 
reserve basis would amount to. Sup- 
pose it comes out to be 8% of pay- 
roll; he says that 8% is impossible 
at present but that he can put in 
4%. He wants to know at what 
point in the projection this annual 
4% invested at interest will have 
run out in meeting pensions; after 
such point, he realizes he will have 
to meet the current load as shown by 
the projection. Here, we would 
solve for the number of years the 
4% fund would last. This is one 
illustrative problem. 


Another would be where the em- 
ployer asks how much (as a percent 
of payroll, say) he should start con- 
tributing today such that by increas- 
ing this contribution rate uniformly 
each year (arithmetically, say, by 
increments of payroll percentage) he 
will have reached the 12.7% rate of 
Table 4 in 40 years and will have 
met all pensions in the meantime. 
Here, we solve for the starting con- 
tribution, and for the yearly in- 
crease (both as percentages of pay- 
roll). A solution to this problem by 
finite integration is suggested. 
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GEARED FOR TODAY'S MARKET! 


A page from the many in the Central Life of Illinois 
Rate Manual 


FOR THE HOME OWNER .. . age 
30. Reducing term, commuted value 
Ist year $15,060 for annual premium 
$59.00. About a penny a day per 
thousand. 


FOR THE BUSINESS MAN ... 
CENTRAL ACCIDENT . . . $100.00 
per month for 5 years, then $25.00 
per month for life, in event of total 
disability resulting from accident 
rate $16.20 annually. 


FOR THE FARMER... CENTRAL 
ACCIDENT . . . $100.00 per month 
for 5 years, then $25.00 per month 
for life, in event of total disability 
resulting from accident—rate $28.62 
annually. 





CENTRAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS field men are equipped with 

. sales tools that are “GEARED FOR TODAY’S MARKET”... 
visual selling material . . . direct mail that produces leads . . . 
door openers that lead to more sales. 


a neighborly company 


CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


OF ILLINOIS 


Alfred MacArthur, President 
Founded 1905 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Write. today for 
complete information 
about agency oppor- 
tunities. 




















there an economic limit to reserve 
accumulation, a potential drying up 
of investment sources? From the 
several estimates of reserve funds 
mentioned earlier herein, an amount 


While our techniques must be 
available for a variety of purposes 
and problems, such as those touched 
upon in the preceding section, we 
are, most of us, “reservists.” We 


feel uneasy if the equations do not 
balance, if liabilities for promises 
(actual or implied) are unprovided 
for, or are without a prudent struc- 
ture for building such security. 
Sometimes I meditate on whether 
they all can be provided for under 


the usual actuarial philosophy. Is, 


in the magnitude of $25 billions may 
now be on hand—$19.1 govern- 
mental and $6.5 nongovernmental— 
and this is for pensions only, old-age 
protection en masse, aside from 
funds accumulating for other pur- 
poses or by other means (including 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Pensions—Continued 


the good old way of doing a large 
part of it yourself). 

This amount of reserve assets, if 
we exclude $11 billions of Social 
Security (OASI), may be $14 bil- 
lions and may represent 15 million 


persons (empirically adjusted for 
duplicates, overlaps and _ vested 
cases) as covered under what we 


will call “staff pension plans.” But 
this is relatively early, or low down, 
on the curve of reserve accumulation 
because of the limited number of 


HOUR ANSWERS 


for-the-AMBITIOUS 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


QUALITY COMPANY ... 


top rated mutual over half 
century service ... over three 
hundred millions insurance ... 
over one hundred million of 
of assets... over eight million 
in surplus .. one of the very 
lowest net cost positions. .. full 
level premium reserve basis... 
modern... zero to age 65... 
+ al Pp lic, “ae sub 
standard facilities . . . direct 
home office collection of pre- 
miums. 








QUALITY COMPENSATION 


very unusual, and well vested 
General Agents contract ... 
generous and attractive for the 
career life underwriter ... with 
extra automatic financing com- 
missions ..- pays well for qual- 
ity men and General Agents .. - 
a fine pension plan. 





QUALITY TRAINING... 
two week home office schools, 
refresher schools, for career 
men...constant group training 
for both young and veteran 
General Agents ...in selection 
+. recruiting ... training . 
and supervision techniques. 





QUALITY TERRITORY... 
often possible for the ambitious 
life underwriter who wants to 
build two or three quality men, 
or more, right in his own terri- 
tory. 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


eT LOWA 


DES MOINES 
1950 


1896 
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plans as yet and the relative newness 
of those already in effect. Suppose 
the pension movement continues to 
expand; suppose all private em- 
ployers (or unions involved) with 
over 50 employees were to establish 
funded, vested plans. This might 
mean that, not counting OASI, 
about 30 million employees '* would 
be under reserve systems—public 
and private—and if the pension, ex- 
clusive of OASI, were to average 
$100 a month at 65, it would ulti- 
mately mean a magnitude of $60 
billions in reserve assets for all those 
then on the retired rolls, plus $150 
billions for the active employees on 
the way there, a total of over $200 
billions. These are enormous sums 
even within the big debt magnitudes 
of modern times. And while these 
figures are meat-axe conjectures of 
an outside potential, the contempla- 
tion of their size must give us pause 
as to the investment situation and 
the opportunities which would be 
necessary to absorb this sort of sav- 
ings along with all the other savings 
needs and available channels. 


Benefit Duplication 


One further point upon which I 
think it well to comment in review- 
ing “Pensions—1949,” lies in the 
number and incidence of these mani- 
fold plans in their application or re- 
lation to the individual in our so- 
ciety. It is customary in this coun- 
try for a person to change jobs a 
number of times; in fact, in some 
types of work to change a number 
of times a year. Many employees 
go from private employment to fed- 
eral or state employment and back 
to private employment ; railroad em- 
ployment and Union Welfare cov- 
erage can be injected, and any num- 
ber of permutations and combina- 
tions brought to mind. In times of 
war, national emergencies, selective 
service periods, etc., a person may 
go into the military for a while and 
become entitled to partial disability 
pensions although returning to some 
other employment ; or Veterans’ old- 
age pension legislation may be im- 
posed upon the individual whether 


13 Social Security statistics for 1940 show 
that about 18,300,000 employees were em- 
ployed in firms employing 50 or more; adding 
1,500,000 for railroad employment, 7,500,000 
for governmental and nonprofit employees and 
a factor for growth and vested terminations 
makes 30,000,000 a plausible illustration. 








he wants it or not. Taken all to- 
gether, the likelihood of pyramiding 
benefits is greatly increasing. (Of 
course, pyramiding because of a 
series of different employments, each 
developing its share of a_ vested 
benefit is not serious; in fact, it is 
appropriate. But when pyramiding 
can represent concurrent benefit in- 
crements, ¢.g., disability benefits 
from both a pension plan and a 
Workmen’s Compensation law, or 
when disability pension from a plan 
can be drawn on top of a Veterans’ 
disability pension, or when a military 
service pension and a civil service 
pension accrue for concurrent pe- 
riods, or when benefits are available 
which call for the “double taxation” 
of citizens other than the recipient, 
such as (i) the primary insurance 
benefit of OASI on top of (ii) mili- 
tary pay pensions on top of (iii) a 
blanket Veterans’ pension, in addi- 
tion to Union Welfare or private 
plan benefits, the situation will get 
anomalous and chaotic and enor- 
mously costly. With a greatly ex- 
panding number of pension plans, 
welfare systems, group insurance 
and governmental plans, the potenti- 
alities for this pyramiding — will 
mount. It must be borne in mind 
that even today it is quite possible 
for a worker who, by accident or 
design, has played his cards right to 
become entitled to OASI, Railroad 
Retirement, Federal Civil Service 
Retirement, a benefit from one or 
more private plans or Welfare 
Funds, a military disability pension 
and probably a blanket Veterans’ 
pension. All of these would not 
mean a doubling up of benefits for 
the same service, but they do illus- 
trate how complex the benefit matrix 
has become and how wide and un- 
fair the gap can be between the per- 
son who succeeds in getting covered 
for many of these benefits and the 
person who just misses coverage all 
along the line. In the development 
of benefits from now on, it seems 
to me that legislatures, private em- 
ployers, governmental employers 
and union planning should take into 
account the relationship of what al- 
ready exists with what is being pro- 
posed. A sense of realism in how 
far these things can go must be in- 
jected into our thinking. 


(To be continued ) 
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Lae MORTGAGE BORROWER, 
we say, needs life insurance even more 
than fire insurance. His chance of dying 
is several times his chance of having a 
fire before his loan is repaid. 


Why not be consistent? Why not also 
tell the home buyer his chances of dis- 
abling accident or sickness are several 
times his chance of dying? And then 
protect him against both hazards! 


The Occidental Mortgage Protection 
plan pays the mortgage instalment 


until the disabled policyholder recovers, 
or for life if he doesn’t recover. It also 
pays off the debt balance at death and 
gives the widow a two-year income. 


Buyers express a consistent preference 
for this plan. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 








Direct Mail—from page 17 


shod habits, they can be our down- 
fall. In the life insurance business we 
must be somewhat of a self-starter 
and create our own work. We must 
aggressively seek out people to call 
on. They will not come to us. If we 
have a system whereby a number of 
previously selected prospects pop up 
to be called on each week we have a 
certain amount of our work cut out 
to be done at a definite time, and, 
in fact, we are being crowded to 
complete the work laid out for us. 
System marks the end of confusion. 


Servicing 


I think Direct Mail can be used to 
advantage in servicing policyholders, 
and in building prestige and good- 
will for the agent. 

After an agent has been in the in- 
surance business for a few years, he 
establishes a substantial field of 
policyholders. These policyholders 
are a very valuable source of busi- 
ness and should never be overlooked 
or neglected. 

In my own case I have about 1,200 
active policyholders. Adding to this 


a number of orphan policyholders 
makes quite a number for personal 
contact. 


90%, 


[ estimate that about 90 per cent 
of my business comes from this 
group or from prospects received 
from this group. So it is very es- 
sential for me to keep in contact 
with them and know their changes 
and needs. However, there is danger 
in the natural tendency to devote all 
my time to this group, since the in- 
surance needs of the majority tend 
to diminish as they grow older. It is 
therefore necessary to find some 
method of properly servicing these 
policyholders, and devote some time 
to adding new policyholders. 

I have always felt that an agent 
should make an.effort to contact each 
policyholder at least twice a year. 
For a policyholder or prospect is not 
necessarily lost; he simply changes 
hands now and then, and if there is 
to be any changing I want it to be to 
me not from me. 

To make two calls on each policy- 
holder during the year takes con- 
siderable time. 











get the job done 


CONTACT US! 








UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


If you have what it takes to 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Immedia 

OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: nr 

Colorado North Dakota 2 

— — $2 each, 

ansas regon : 

lowa South Dakota — 

Minnesota Texas . 

Missouri Washington 

Montana Wyoming 

Nebraska 














SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA Mail 
AND Convenient 
Coupon 
NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA KANSAS TODAY! 
“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 
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Right here I want to pay tribute to 
the Birthday Greetings. I use them 
and [ feel that it serves the purpose 
of one call. They, too, are really Di- 
rect Mail. I am sure they have built 
my prestige with my policyholders, 
and helped to make them think of 
me when insurance matters were in- 
involved. 

I also find that the Age Change 
letter works very well on_policy- 
holders, where there is the need and 
ability to pay for additional insur- 
ance. Also in this group it is not dif- 
ficult to determine other Direct Mail 
letters that will be applicable to the 
prospect’s needs. Direct Mail prop- 
erly used would make the policy- 
holder prospect more receptive and 
help to motivate the sale. 


"Right" Essential 


The right letter, sent to the right 
person, at the right time, will go a 
long way toward making our call or 
interview a successful one. It will 
put the prospect in a receptive frame 
of mind, which makes our work a 
lot easier. We should remember that 
94 per cent of all perception comes 





Embossed in gold 
on 2 tones of rich 
maroon simulated 
leather . - 8K” 
= ie « 
. +.» holds 12 maga- 
zines. 


These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of Best’s Insurance News in one con- 
venient place—making a dignified display and 
useful reference in your office. 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton Street, New York City 7 
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Wye Oak, 410 
years old,stands 
near Route 213 
on Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore, 


Deep-rooted Strength 
Gor four centuries the roots of Maryland’s 


Wye Oak have held firm through lashing 
storms and high winds. . 


eo oe 
| The Baltimore Life INSURANCE CO. of eae 


. flood and drought. 


Because the 


Baltimore 


.-. investing wisely . . 
operating efficiently—the organization has 
been able to withstand many times of stress. 





Insurance 


Life 
Company has spread its roots wide and deep 


. serving effectively ... 








through the eye, the other 6 per 
cent through the other four senses. 

Now suppose we have an inter- 
view with a prospect who has the 
ability to pay and a definite need for 
partnership insurance, but we just 
are not able to close the sale. 

If this name is included in our req- 
uisition for letter “E,” and we make 
another call a day or two after the 
letter is received, does it not stand to 
reason that the prospect, having re- 
ceived a letter from the third party, 
endorsing the very things we told 
him, will be more ready to consider 
our proposition ? I know he will, be- 
cause it has worked that way for me. 


Mental Attitude 


\ good mental attitude is a won- 
derful asset in any selling line but 
especially it is an asset to the life 
underwriter. It is said that the best 
time to make a sale is right after one 
has been made. The reason is “men- 
tal attitude.” The agent with a good 
mental attitude thinks success and 
talks success. He has confidence in 
himself and is more apt to see the 
good in people than he is to see their 
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faults. He is glad to accept his re- 
sponsibilities, and expects others to 
accept theirs. We enjoy talking and 
associating with people who have a 
good outlook on life and feel better 
for having come in contact with 
them. 

The agent with a good mental at- 
titude will motivate a prospect to 
buy much more quickly than an 
agent with a poor mental attitude. 
Since this is the case it behooves us 
to do everything we can to develop 
a good mental attitude. 

It is my contention that Direct 
Mail will help keep an agent in a 
good attitude because if used in- 
telligently it will keep on hand for 
him a never-ending list of selected 
prospects . . . prospects who can be 
satisfied, who have a need for his 
services: and will be benefited by 
his call. 

Actually to be successful about the 
only thing the life insurance man 
must do is to say the Right Thing at 
the Right Time to the Right Num- 
ber of the Right Kind of People. 
Direct Mail will help him do this. 


From Equiowa. 


ENTHUSIASM 


I:NTHUSIASM is a fire 
You should not let burn low. 
If you would gain your heart’s desire 
This potent force must glow. 
Half-heartedness achieves no goal ; 
Luke-warmness never wins; 
Enthusiasm is the soul 
Of deeds—not might-have-beens. 


How CAN A MAN go on and on 
To grand accomplishment, 
When love of life and labor gone, 
Mind dulled, he is content 
To dream in just an idle way? 
Such dreams one can’t admire. 
To build well, you must burn today 
Enthusiasm’s fire. 


IT WILL RENEW your body strength, 
Revitalize your mind; 

Yes, you can go ’most any length 
When such a power you find— 
Surmount those heights and never 

tire, 
New founts of courage know— 
Enthusiasm is a fire 
You must not let burn low. 


Franklin Life 
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HE earning rate on invested 


vious year and 2.88% at the low 
life insurance funds rose in 


point in 1947. It was, however, well 
1949 to the highest level in four below the 4.10% average for the 
years, though it was still one-fourth 30s and the 5.07% average for the 
below the average for the "30s and 20s. 
two-fifths under the ’20s, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reports. 
Analyzing the returns of 365 life 
insurance companies, the Institute 
found that the net-rate of interest 
earned last year on the invested life 
insurance funds was 3.04%. This 
compared with 2.96% in the pre- 


“Last year’s upturn in earning 
rate for policyholders’ funds was 
due primarily to the material changes 
that have been made in the invest- 
ment portfolios of the companies 
since the end of the war,” the Insti- 
tute commented. “With the termi- 
nation of hostilities, the Govern- 











We Take Pride in Announcing Our New | 


ALL PURPOSE PLAN 


Check These Points— 


1. A most comprehensive plan 

2. Combines all basic policies 

3. Simplified copyrighted sales manual 
4. No graded commissions 





We Are Prepared For Expansion — In Manpower And Territory 


| Through Regional Salaried Supervisors, General Agents, 
} Career Underwriters, and Brokers in Strategic Locations in 
| Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, West Nebraska, North and 

South Dakota, Minnesota, and Iowa. For information. 
Write--B. Taylor, Vice President. 
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Forward With Federal 


A Strong and Progressive Company for Strong 
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Complete Line of Life, Accident & 
Health, Group, and Hospitalization 
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INTEREST RATE RISES 


ment’s financing needs declined and 
at the same time the capital needs 
of business and industry became a 
major concern for the economy. In 
keeping with these conditions, the 
life insurance companies substan- 
tially increased the proportion of 
their funds going into corporate se- 
curities for the financing of business 
and industry, mortgages for home 
builders, large scale housing devel- 
opments and other elements in an 
expanding economy. 

“These changes brought a higher 
earning rate as a natural conse- 
quence. At the end of 1949 corpo 
rate securities accounted for 39% 
of total assets of the business, while 
in 1947, the low point in earning 
rate, they had been only 31% ; mort- 
gages represented 22% of assets at 
the turn of the year, compared with 
17% in 1947. In spite of material 
refundings at lower rates of cor 
porate securities acquired prior to 
the war, the return generally was 
improved by this redistribution. 

“In the two successive years of 
increasing earning rates of life in- 
surance funds, there has been only 
a slight improvement in interest 
rates generally. During 1948, there 
had been some firming of interest 
rates, but most of that year’s gain 
was lost in 1949. The interest rate 
structure is largely pegged today by 
Government policy and in view of 
the large carrying charges on the 
huge public debt, it is not expected 
that Government policy will show 
much change in the period imme- 
diately ahead. What improvements 
in earning rates are to be attained 
in the near future will probably 
have to come from portfolio changes, 
as in the past two years.” 

The generally lower level of earn- 
ing rate on life insurance funds to- 
day, as compared with the '30s and 
’20s has been the primary factor in 
what increases in cost of life insur- 
ance have occurred since the ’30s. 
It has also been the cause of the 
lower interest rate guarantees in 
new policies issued since the start 
of 1948. While most companies 
had previously used guaranteed 
rates between 3% and 31%4%, the 
most widely used rates today are 
from 2% to 24%. 
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ORE than fifty agency men, 
Minos of whom serve as top ad- 
ministrative assistants to their com- 
panies’ agency vice presidents, at- 
tended Agency Management As- 
sociation’s first Agency Secretaries’ 
Seminar at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago in March. Many 
of the men attending had been on 
hand for the Association’s Small 
Companies Conference which pre- 
ceded the seminar. 

The agency secretaries and sev- 
eral chief agency officers present 
heard discussions of their duties 
and responsibilities ; they considered 
such subjects as the agency depart- 
ment’s financial administration and 
its program of public relations. The 
seminar, which was held all day 
Thursday through noon on Friday, 
featured open forum and round- 
table sessions. 

Speakers included William R. 
Davis, Ill, Director of Agencies, 
Ordinary Department, Common- 
wealth; Harry E. Atwood, Agency 
Secretary, Northwestern National ; 
C. Russell Noyes, Chairman of the 
Life Advertisers’ Institutional Rela- 
tions Committee and Advertising 


Manager, Phoenix Mutual; and 
Emery K. Peterson, Agency Sec- 
retary, Bankers of Nebraska. 


Seminar Leader 


Frederic M. Peirce, Associate Di- 
rector, Company Relations Division, 
presided at the seminar, and was 
assisted by: Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
©.L.U., Director of Division; Rich- 
ard N. Ford, C.L.U., and H. Fred 
Monley, Assistant Directors; and 
Burkett W. Huey, Senior Consult- 
ant in the division. 

The first meeting of the branch 
was held in the Gold Room of the 
Hotel Concourse Plaza in the Bronx. 
The meeting was opened by Harry 
C. Ard, President of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Ard made a few brief 
remarks commenting on the impor- 
tance of Association membership and 
the fact that he was extremely 
pleased at the large turnout of 
Bronx agents. Mr. Ard then intro- 
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duced Mr. Benjamin Zuckerman, 
the temporary chairman who, in 
turn, introduced Mr. Patrick Col- 
lins of Metropolitan who was named 
as Chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations and Elections. Mr. 
Thomas Manello, Prudential, and 
Mr. Michael Mitchell, John Han- 
cock, were the other members of 
Mr. Collins’ committee. 

Mr. Collins read the slate of new 
officers and directors and introduced 
the officials to those in attendance. 
The slate was as follows: President, 
Benjamin Zuckerman, Prudential ; 
Administrative Vice President, Jo- 
seph J. Gleeson, John Hancock; 
Public Relations Vice President, 
Seymour Mark, New York Life; 
Educational Vice President, David 
J. King, Prudential; Secretary, 
Morris L. Lindenbaum, Metropol- 
itan. 

The following were elected to the 
Board of Directors: William R. 
Christgau, Metropolitan Life ; How- 





ACTUARY 
WANTED 


An established Southern 
Life Insurance Company is 
seeking an Actuary who 
has passed some or all of 
the Actuarial Associate- 
ship Examinations and who 
has had two or three years’ 
experience in Actuarial 
work. Excellent opportunity 
for the right man. In writ- 
ing, give personal and ex- 
perience history. All in- 
quiries treated confiden- 
tially. 
Address: L-39 
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AGENCY SECRETARIES’ SEMINAR 


ard Miller, Prudential; Bernard B. 
Lanigan, John Hancock; David A. 
Newmark, Equitable Life. 

At this point Mr. Zuckerman in- 
troduced Benjamin D. Salinger, 
member of the New York State As- 
sociation Committee on Membership 
Extension. Mr. Salinger stated that 
New York State welcomed the for- 
mation of a Bronx Branch and that 
he hoped some time in the near 
future, when they were financially 
able, they might become a separate 
association, but until such time, the 
New York City and New York 
State Associations would work very 
closely with them in every way. 


Association Discussed 


The next speaker on the program 
was David B. Fluegelman who spoke 
on membership in the Association 
from the professional viewpoint and 
gave remarks pro and con about the 
Association, which he had received 
from members all over the country. 
Mr. Fluegelman is a past President 
of the New York City and New 
York State Associations of Life 
Underwriters ; he is now serving his 
second term as Trustee of N.A.L.U. 
and is presently a candidate for. Sec- 
retary of N.A.L.U. 

Following Mr. Fluegelman, Mr. 
Zuckerman introduced Mr. Ralph G. 
Engelsman who gave an excellent 
sales address stressing simplicity in 
prospecting and simple program- 
ming. He gave many interesting 
highlights from his 31 years in the 
insurance business. Mr. Engelsman 
is also a past President of the New 
York City and New York State As- 
sociations of Life Underwriters; he 
is very active on important N.A.L.U. 
committees, and is highly in demand 
as a speaker. In addition, he is a 
well-known lecturer, author, and in- 
surance educator. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Engels- 
man’s address, Mr. Zuckerman 
thanked the group for electing him 
to the Presidency and assured them 
that his administration would make 
every effort to make the Bronx 
Branch the best in the Association. 
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y  Ncene to businessmen to resist 
a trend towards government in- 
trusion into the field of insurance 
through state insurance funds and 
other state and federal government 
agencies, is sounded in a_ booklet, 
“Business Support of Private En- 
terprise,” just published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
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PRACTICING AND PREACHING 


Citing a few of the cases in which 
government monopolies or competi- 
tive funds are already in the insur- 
ance field, the Chamber urges busi- 
nessmen to support private insur- 
ance by patronizing it. 

Not only is private insurance 
more efficient, the pamphlet declares, 
but it is cheaper in the long run. 
Businessmen, who can readily visu- 
alize how private enterprise in their 
own businesses is more efficient than 
government, sometimes fail to see 
that the same principles apply to 
other fields of business. 

“The survival of the right of 
American business to self-insure or 
to insure in private carriers is at 
stake,” the 12-page pamphlet de- 
clares. “It is the belief of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States that this subject is of great 
and immediate importance.” 

The pamphlet was issued with the 
endorsement of the Chamber’s board 
of directors. Pointing to the Cham- 
ber’s basic policies against govern- 
ment intrusion, it says: 

“Businessmen of the United 
States should take note of the peril 
that threatens them because of this 
attempt to socialize workmen’s com- 
pensation and disability benefits 
program. 

“If businessmien are to be con- 
sistent in their efforts on behalf of 
their own businesses as free enter- 
prises, they should not permit these 
plans to be encroached upon or 
monopolized by the state or federal 
government. 

“They should support the private 
enterprise insurance system and 
patronize it as the medium for ac- 
complishing whatever benefits are to 
be achieved through workmen’s 
compensation and compulsory dis- 
ability insurance. 

“Tt normally is comparatively easy 
for a businessman to picture the 
waste, inefficiency and futility of 
running his own business as a state 
enterprise. 

“He can see the inelasticity of 
bureaucracy. He can see the. stagna- 
tion of advancement and progress 
that arises from state monopoly. He 
can see the real effect of lack of 
competition on improvement of pro- 
duction and service. 


“He can see the difference be- 
tween administration by imaginative 
talent spurred by the incentive of the 
private enterprise system and the 
kind of administration that results 
from political expediency. 

“He can see that it is the creative 
imagination of the salesman which 
taught people to want his product 
and to make it a part of their lives, 

“All this he can see in his own 
business. 

“At the same time he is apt to 
think that it is very well to buy goy- 
ernment insurance because, perhaps, 
it might be cheaper if there were no 
salesmen or if there were no adver- 
tising, or if there were no well paid 
management. He might think that 
way about anything he buys as a 
service for his business. 

“Very little thought is required 
to show the inconsistency of this no- 
tion. In practical terms, it is of vital 
importance to every private enter- 
prise that it use private enterprise 
for its service in preference to gov- 
ernment. 


Always True 


“Insurance, like other phases of 
enterprise, is highly competitive. 
There are hundreds of insurance 
companies eagerly seeking the most 
economic and effective methods of 
providing any kind of insurance re- 
quired by the American people, 
whether a voluntary purchase or a 
compulsory purchase. 

“In the long run, benefits will be 
greater, costs will be lower, the hid- 
den costs will not be left unexposed, 
the people will be better treated and 
happier, and the entire system of 
private enterprise will be better pro- 
tected against the constant inroads 
of those who would create a social- 
istic state. 

“It is the belief of the Chamber 
of Commerce that this subject is of 
great and immediate importance. 

“The survival of the right of 
American business to self-insure or 
to insure in private carriers is at 
stake, 

“The continued existence of a free 
basis of an important segment of 
American business is likewise at 
stake.” 
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HOBBY SHOW 


HE Penn Mutual Life recently 

staged at its Home Office a 
two-day hobby show sponsored by 
the Penn Mutual Association, its 
employee organization. There were 
2,462 separate items of a surpris- 
ingly wide variety and the 150 ex- 
hibitors included clerks, maintenance 
men, and officials. The show was 
judged by recognized outside au- 
thorities in the different classes, and 
there were 113 awards made, in- 
cuding 32 blue ribbons. 

The emphasis was on examples 
of hand work done by the employees, 
but there were also collections made, 
including heirlooms. Of homemade 
work the men went in strongest for 
shop work such as examples of car- 
pentry, while the women were 
strongest in family skills such as 
crocheting, embroidery, knitting, and 
sewing. 

There was a large section devoted 
to philately and another to photog- 
raphy. This last included many nat- 
ural color photographic slides. There 
were examples of painting—oil and 
watercolors ; 
pencil sketches. 

In the handcraft section were ship 
models, woodcarving, silver jewelry, 
cabinet making, and pottery. One 
girl went in for millinery, several 
for dressmaking, and some for em- 
broidery. There were several who 
did handpainted china and one had 
painted a set of Easter eggs depict- 
ing the people of a circus. One 
prizewinner had made a handsome 
lamp out of glass ashtrays. A musi- 
cian showed his own manuscript 
music, and there was harness work, 
tray painting, tooled leather, hand- 
painted handkerchiefs, ceramics, 
knitted sweaters and socks and a 
bedspread which had taken over 
three years to crochet, and examples 
of tinted photographs, block print- 
ing and crepe paper novelties. 

Those whose hobby was collecting 
rather than making went in for a 
variety of novelties. One exhibitor 
had a collection of model horses. 
Others collected small dogs, cats, 
skunks, angels, dolls, salts and pep- 
pers. There was a collection of old 
china, one of imported china, one 
of miniature china and pewter. A 
prize collection was that of whale oil 
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lamps, and a novel one taking a prize 
was a collection of office clips. There 
were collections of sea shells, rocks, 
war books. A blue ribbon was won 
with a collection of old newspapers 
reporting such special events, as the 
Mexican War and the assassination 
of Lincoln. 

The super prize went to the head 
of the company’s carpenter shop, 
Lincoln Jungclaus, for an exhibi- 
tion of home woodwork. Virginia 
Hunter, of the Law Department, 
captured four awards in color pho- 
tography, also exhibiting an anthro- 
pological collection of Indian relics. 
John Engel, head of the paint shop, 
took a ribbon for his handmade ship 
models. Second Vice President 
Wallis Boileau, Jr., was a prize- 
winner for handwound fishing rods. 
Willis H. Satterthwaite, Company 
Counsel, took a first prize in color 
photography, and Second Vice Pres- 
ident Floyd T. Starr took a ribbon 
for his coin collection. The first 
prize in philately went to Howard 
L. MacFeeters, head of the Mail 
Department. 


first 
monthly production bonus, plus Pension 
. Successful Sales Aids and In- 
centive plans. 


Write now. 
eral Agent’s contract. Openings in 
Michigan and Ohio. 


Full line of competitive policies—par 


THE ADVANTAGES OF OUR 
ON AGENCY BUILDING PROGRAM 


ss? A Financing Plan for new Agents which enables the 
General Agent to attract career men. 


A well coordinated Training Course... 
Home Office schools and Field Training, in 
our successful field-tested Overall Plan of pro- 


year commissions and 


Get details of our Gen- 


and non-par 


One girl who never bets had an 
elaborate informative collection on 
horse racing, showing records of 
horses and jockeys. Marion A. Wat- 
son, President’s Assistant, who was 
Chairman of the hobby show, won a 
ribbon for a display of her own writ- 
ing in Braille. One of the guards, 
Albert McIlvaine, took a ribbon for 
his oil paintings. The hobby show 
was dressed with an exhibition of 
gardening work, flowers and plants 
raised in windows and flats. 


BRONX UNDERWRITERS 
BRANCH 


N APRIL 27, 1950, the Life 

Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York instituted a 
new branch of the Association. The 
new branch, to be known as the 
Bronx Branch, has been set up for 
the purpose of affording all mem- 
bers of the Association working in 
the Bronx the opportunity of hold- 
ing meetings and seminars in the 
immediate vicinity of their employ- 
ment. 
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REAKING a tradition which 

for the past forty years has 
located its meetings in New York 
City, the Life Insurance Association 
of America will hold its Spring 
Meeting in Atlantic City, N. J. The 
meeting will be held at Haddon 
Hall, with the sessions getting under 
way on June 1, and continuing 
throughout the following day. The 
Board of Directors 
will meet at Haddon Hall on Thurs- 
day morning, June 1. 

Manager Bruce E. Shepherd of 
the Association has announced that 
a large part of the program will fea- 
ture discussion periods at which 
questions of importance to life in- 
surance officials will be considered. 
At least one session will be devoted 
to Washington developments. Un- 
der this heading will come such mat- 
ters as the operation of the Wash- 
ington office jointly by the As- 
sociation and the American Life 
Convention, and various aspects of 
the federal income tax as it affects 
life insurance companies and policy- 


Association's 


Chere’s 


Substantial Money 


L.L.A.A. MEETING 


holders. As many other subjects 
will be taken up as time will permit. 

Although a large part of the ses- 
sions will be taken up with these 
discussions, there also will be for- 
mal addresses of outstanding interest 
to the life insurance executives. One 
of these will be given by General 
Georges Doriot, President of the 
American Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and a distinguished author- 
ity on technological development. He 
also is Professor of Industrial Man- 
agement at the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. Another 
guest speaker will be John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., Managing Director 
of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. Carrol M. 
Shanks, Association President and 
President of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, will be 
the presiding officer. 

Social functions planned include 
a reception and cocktail party fol- 
lowing the afternoon session on June 
1 and dancing that evening. 


TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL 
CITY THROUGH OUR 
GENERAL AGENT'S CONTRACT 


Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 
OHIO and LOUISIANA 


For full information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


Ln$Wiuanee 


812 Olive St.—Arcade Bldg. 


St. Louis 1, Mo 


The last time the Association met 
outside of New York was in 1°10, 
when its Annual Meeting was held 
in Chicago. The previous year the 
Association met in Washington, 
D. C., in order to accommodate 
William Howard Taft, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, who was 
a speaker. 

The Committee in charge of ar- 
ranging the program for the Asso- 
ciation’s 
Evans, 


Richard 8B. 
President, ‘The 
Colonial Life Insurance Company of 
America; Harrison L. Amber, Pres- 
ident, Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company ; Julian D. Anthony, Ires- 
ident, The Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company; William A 
Berridge, Economist, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; Paul ( 
Buford, President, Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Company, Inc.; John A 
Mayer, President, Reliance Life In- 
surance Company of 
Adolph A. Rydgren, Chairman of 
the Board, Continental American 
Life Insurance Company. 


meeting . is: 
Chairman, 


Pittsburgh; 


HORNS 


1. Liberal First Year 
Commissions. 


2. Vested Renewals 
Unsurpassed. 


* 


a 36. Bonus on 


Quality Business. 


4. Personalized 
Home Office Service. 


5S. Attractive Retirement 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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News 


L.U.T.C. — N.A.L.U. 


UILT from scratch in three 
fe the Life Underwriter 
fraining Council program offers 
today a two-year, fifty-week train- 
ing program in which 3,500 field 
men, representing more than 200 
companies and located in 114 cities 
throughout the country are enrolled, 
Edmund L. G. Zalinski, executive 
vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and 
managing director of the LUTC, 
told a large gathering of Texas life 
underwriters last month at a meet- 
ing of the Houston Association of 
General Agents and Managers to 
which members of the local life un- 
derwriters association were invited. 
Carroll A. Chase, Occidental Life, 
president of the managers’ organiza- 
tion, presided. 


Far from duplicating any efforts 
in the agent training field now being 
undertaken by individual companies 
or overlapping the advanced study 
courses of C.L.U., the LUTC pro- 
gram has proved that it bridges the 


gap between company courses and 
the American College program, Mr. 
Zalinski stat’ i. He reviewed the 
text materia that have been 
especially prepz ‘ed for the fifty-week 
course and took the field men step 
by step through the twelve texts, 
running into over 1,000 pages. 
LUTC provides “training in depth,” 
Mr. Zalinski said, and stressed that 
emphasis throughout the course is 
placed on inducing those enrolled to 
learn by doing and applying the 
ideas, case histories and techniques 
suggested by the text materials. 


Organization 


Special two-day regional con- 
ferences for the purpose of orienting 
LUTC course instructors have been 
held at centrally located points 
throughout the country during the 
past two years and these will be con- 
tinued this fall. In addition, regional 
planning panels have been arranged 
this year to give regional chairmen 
at first hand the benefit of the ex- 
perience gamed in organizing and 
setting up successful classes during 
the three years LUTC has been in 
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existence. The outlook for LUTC 
this year is most optimistic, Mr. 
Zalinski said. Over 300 cities of all 
sizes have already appointed LUTC 
committees and with the extension of 
the second year of the course to all 
of the 114 cities now conducting 
classes and the introduction of the 
first year course in at least an equal 
number of new cities, enrollments 
this fall should far exceed the present 
student body of 3,500 by a substan- 
tial margin. 


Cooperation 


The most gratifying development 
in the whole LUTC program is the 
excellent cooperation the course has 
received from companies under the 
scholarship programs. More and 
more companies are enrolling their 
field representatives under the 
scholarship plan and there is a 
growing indication that more com- 
panies will adopt LUTC as an 
integral part of their regular train- 
ing procedures. Mr. Zalinski invited 
agents to obtain additional details 
and literature covering the now com- 
plete LUTC program of study frota 
LUTC Headquarters, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y., and 
discuss possible scholarship 
grams with their 
general agents. 

Speaking in his capacity of execu- 
tive vice-president of NALU, Mr. 
Zalinski reviewed for the members 
the discussions and decisions reached 
at the recent midyear meeting in 
Oklahoma City. Discussing the fields 
in which the NALU was cooperating 
closely with company organizations 
he said that LUTC was perhaps the 
most spectacular example of such 
cooperation. He then referred speci- 
fically to the combined efforts of the 
LIAMA and NALU in encouraging 
the field forces to write and conserve 
quality business through the develop- 
ment of the National Quality Award. 
He believed that the increased sales 
of term insurance and the rising 
lapse figures called for even greater 
effort in this activity. He stated that 
the two Cooperating committees are 
developirig a new qualification for- 


pro- 
managers and 


mula that will apply more equitably 
to all agents, no matter what type 
of business they write. This should 
result in greater interest on the part 
of industrial and combination agents 
in attaining the Award. 

Another example of close coopera- 
tion between NALU and company 
organizations was in the field of 
public information where under- 
writers’ committees throughout the 
country are working closely in co- 
operation with the Institute of Life 
Insurance in implementing at the 
state and local levels the broad pro- 
gram of public information being de- 
veloped through the Institute. In this 
connection Mr. Zalinski brought to 
the attention of Houston members 
several pieces of new literature, such 
as “The March Through Life,’ 
“NSLI Dividend” pamphlet, “Guid- 
ing Principles in Agency Manage- 
ment,” “Life Insurance Coverage for 
All,” a pamphlet highlighting the 
important place played in the busi- 
ness by the combination agent, and 
others, that have been produced and 
distributed through NALU. He 
stated that the now perfected 
Speakers’ Bureau of NALU would 
tie closely into this work. 


Pension Conference 


Referring to the National Pension 
Conference recently held in Chicago 
and sponsored by NALU, Mr. 
Zalinski stated that this was an- 
other type of educational and pub- 
lic relations effort being devel- 
oped by the Association to better 
inform the public on national trends 
in the pension field. It is proposed to 
hold several of these conferences in 
various parts of the country during 
the year. While this activity is being 
developed by a special committee of 
NALU, known as the Committee on 
Industry Development and Informa- 
tion, it is being tied in closely with 
the Association’s policy toward ac- 
tivities in mass selling. 

In the fields of legislation, both 
state and Federal, Mr. Zalinski 
stated there has been close coopera- 
tion between NALU and company 


(Continued on the next page) 
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organizations. He referred to the As- 
sociation’s activities in the various 
state legislatures in urging the 
adoption of agents’ qualification laws 
and the acceptance of the group 
definition of the NAIC, as well as 
in matters of state and municipal 
taxes. One of the most important 
legislative activities now being 
studied by the NALU is the study 
and revision of Article 213 of the 


New York Law, which controls 


agency expenses of companies doing 
New York State and 
which affects the compensation paid 
to agents. Mr. Zalinski hoped that 
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PHIL C. CALDWELL, Manager 


TA ITA HOTEL 
THE GEM OF THE DESERT 
Finest Hotel Under the Arizona Sun 
250 rooms Tucson's Social Center; western ™ 
hospitality and atmosphere. Superb cuisine; 
famous Dance Bands, Polo, Golf. 
NICK C. HALL, Manager 
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Ocean front, marvelous food, spacious theatre, meet- 
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NALU would be ready to make 
specific recommendations for the re- 
vision of Section 213 by the time of 
the Washington Convention next 
September. 

Reviewing the Association’s activ- 
ities in the Federal legislative field, 
he cited the representations made by 
the Association in Washington re- 
garding the proposed Social Security 
Bill and the appearance of the As- 
sociation’s representatives before the 
Senate Finance Committee and other 
legislative groups. He also referred 
to the Association’s efforts to elimi- 
nate the premium payment test and 
to correct the present 3% rule on 
taxation of annuities. In _ this 
connection he stated that NALU 
has prepared detailed information 
on these and other matters and that 
this had been sent to the officers 
of the more than 500 local and state 
associations, in order that they may 
be in a better position to inform 
their policyowners and their local 
public of the attitude the Associa- 
tion is taking toward such matters 
in their interest. The discussion of 
such matters of public interest at 
public meetings sponsored by local 
associations has resulted in nation- 
wide publicity that has been ex- 
tremely helpful in conveying the 
public attitude to senators and 
congressmen. 


PREPARATION OF 
C.L.U. QUESTIONS 


HROUGHOUT the United 
States, Canada and in certain 
foreign lands C.L.U. examinations 
will be given June 7, 8 and 9. Several 
thousand life insurance underwriters 
who aspire to the coveted Chartered 
Life Underwriter (C.L.U.)  pro- 
fessional designation will sit for one 
or more of the five examinations. 
Every question considered for the 
C.L.U. examinations has to pass a 
whole series of tests before it is 
adopted. The rigorous standards ap- 
plied to determine the fitness of each 
question are: (1) Does it cover a 
reasonably important phase of the 
subject? (2) Do the suggested study 
materials furnish adequate founda- 
tion for a satisfactory answer? (3) 
If a problem, does it have a practical 
setting? (4) Is the wording free 
from ambiguity? (5) Is it readily 


gradable? (6) Is it timely? (7) Is 
the wording free from bias? 

In combining the — individual 
questions into a set for the examina- 
tions still other tests are applied: 
(1) Are the questions fairly well 
spread over the entire subject matter 
of the examinations? (2) Has dupli- 
cation of previous examinations been 
avoided? (3) Is there a fair in- 
clusion of problems which test the 
ability of the candidate to use his 
knowledge? (4) Is the length 
reasonable for the time allotted? 
(5) Will the examinations tend to 
encourage more thorough teaching 
and discourage attempts to “coach” 
for certain types of questions? 

Actual preparation of the exami- 
nations is a long and difficult pro- 
cedure. The raw materials for 
questions are obtained from many 
sources including field underwriters 
and managers, teachers of C.L.U, 
study groups and college teachers. 
This material is evaluated, sifted, 
and appraised by the Dean, staff 
members and cousultants. From this 
operation about twice as many 
questions and problems are de- 
veloped as will be used on the ex- 
aminations and this material is 
submitted to a special committee of 
the Examination Board of the 
American College. In a three-day 
meeting each Spring, the Committee 
reviews and tests each question and 
selects the final set for each examina- 
tion. 

The reputation for general ex- 
cellence which has been attained by 
the C.L.U. examinations is due in 
large measure to the loyal devotion 
and conscientious efforts of this 
group of practicing life insurance 
underwriters, university teachers of 
insurance and College officials. The 
members are: James Elton Bragg, 
C.L.U., Manager of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company, New York 
City, Chairman; Laurence J. Acker- 
man, Dean, School of Business 
Administration, University of Con- 
necticut; Walter A. Craig, C.L.U., 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 
Philadelphia; Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
President, American College of Life 
Underwriters ; Dr. David McCahan, 
C.L.U., Dean, American College of 
Life Underwriters; and Lawrence 
C. Woods, Jr., C.L.U., Agency 
Manager, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Pittsburgh. 
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ANAGEMENT = should _ be 
Marware that employees rate such 
considerations as full employment, 
being a part of things and receiving 
help on personal problems higher 
than even wages and job security, 
James R. Herman, secretary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, said last month, speaking be- 
fore the Sixth Annual Seminar of 
the Society of L.O.M.A. Graduates 
in New York. 

Individual problems and the role 
of the individual become important 
elements in today’s management pro- 
cedure, Mr. Herman said, because 
these are the things which differ- 
entiate between the American sys- 
tem and the various isms. “The 
isms leave no place for the indi- 
vidual,” he said. “They deny his 
importance. This alone should show 
us their inherent weakness as ‘popu- 
lar movements.” On the other hand, 
the value of this individual element 
is clearly shown by the high output 
of a life insurance agency, led by a 
man who brings out the best in each 
of those associated with him.” 

Walter Mahlstedt, assistant treas- 
urer of Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association, and president of 
the Society, opened the meeting with 
a review of the organization’s seven 
years of progress. 


India Life Insurance 


Frank L. Rowland, executive 
secretary of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, also addressing the 
Seminar, discussed life insurance 
management problems in India as 
contrasted with those in the U. S. 
He said that the situation in India 
today is somewhat parallel with that 
which existed in this country in 
1900. One company, for example, 
has an office staff of 600 men, 15 
women, with little or no office equip- 
ment. Renewal commissions are paid 
in perpetuity and transferred to heirs 
at death. Commission rebates and 
policy switching are rampant. An 
average size company will have 10,- 
000 to 12,000 part-time agents, with 
but a few full-time representatives. 
People pay in round amounts, not 
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in the amount of the premium billed, 
resulting in huge suspense accounts. 

“Rapid progress is being made in 
India to extend the benefits of life 
insurance where it is most urgently 


needed,” Mr. Rowland said. “If it 
is true that success is measured in 
terms of capacity to overcome ad- 
versity, then the companies in Bom- 
bay are to be congratulated upon 
their accomplishment.” 

Management is extensively a two- 
way communications problem, Al- 
fred R. W. Larkin, manager of the 
Field Training Division of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, said. 
First, on the premise that manage- 
ment is the heart of any organiza- 
tion, it must pump life blood con- 
stantly to all parts of the body— 
pass on the objectives and purposes 
in relation to all acts. Then, equally 
important, it must get back the re- 
action to these ideas. 

“For many years, management has 
been inclined to sit back in its ivory 
tower, determining policy without 
much consideration to reaction,” 
Mr. Larkin said. “Progressive man- 
agement today is keenly aware of the 
shortcomings in this policy. Em- 
ployee opinion and reaction is recog- 
nized as important. And much of 
the success in the communication of 
ideas is dependent on the treatment 
employees have received from super- 
visors and executives.” 

The element of advancement op- 
portunities in employee relations was 
discussed by Donald Hyer, person- 
nel assistant of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company and a past presi- 
dent of the Society. “Proper em- 
ployee placement involves the proper 
balance of an individual’s aptitude 
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and interest,” he said. “There is 
need for tests to measure these two 
characteristics. A file of skills of each 
employee should be maintained. 
Lateral transfer to jobs of equal skill 
but in new surroundings often stimu- 
lates and freshens individual inter- 
est. The individual's responsibility 
is that of being patient and prepared. 
This must be an active patience, one 
which, if possible, contains the good 
points of the ‘eager beaver’ without 
his obnoxiousness.” 


A long look ahead into the future 
management problems of life insur- 
ance was taken by William C. 
Greenough, vice-president of Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion. “Our lives are influenced by 
the broad economic and social trends 
that affect the business in which we 
work,” Mr. Greenough said. “The 
industrial revolution made possible 
in America the highest standard of 
living the world has ever seen, but, 
bringing with it problems of inse- 
curity for the individual and family. 
This in turn brings with it vast 
opportunities and challenges for the 
life insurance industry.” 

Pension planning was one of the 
areas cited by Mr. Greenough for 
major development in the future. 
He also discussed the challenging 
area of governmental fiscal action 
and regulation. Inflation, govern- 
ment regulation, interest rate con- 
trol and other aspects were men- 
tioned as matters which will require 
keen thought and judicious handling 
in the period ahead. 


New Officers 


Officers elected for the coming 
year at the meeting were: President, 
Harold Porton, Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; vice-president, Ed- 
ward Moran, Home Life Insurance 
Company ; treasurer, Harold Brian, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation; secretary, Miss Mabel 
Huber, North American Reassur- 
ance. Three new Council members 
were named: John Jarman, Pru- 
dential Insurance Company; John 
Trevor, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company; and Donald Hyer, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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SALES METHOD INDEX 


NEW supervisory tool designed 

to study agents’ prospecting and 
selling techniques has been intro- 
duced to member companies by the 
Agency Management Association. 
The Sales Method Index,* which 
analyzes an agent’s last ten sales, 
was developed by the Association 
and the Life Underwriter Training 
Council. It has been tested in 
L.U.T.C. courses during 1948-49 
and will again be used in 1950. 

The Index is planned to help an 
agent recognize and work in his 
proper market and to help him find 
prospects in that market. In com- 
pleting the Index, the agent, in ef- 
fect, makes a survey of the prospect- 
ing and selling techniques he has 
used in his last ten paid cases. The 
manager or supervisor then reviews 
this survey with the agent to dis- 
cover the strengths or weaknesses 
revealed. To aid managers in this 
analysis, the Association has also 
published Review Guides to the 
Sales Method Index. There are two 
editions of the guides, for Ordinary 
and Combination agents. 


Findings 


A brief report of the findings on 
the completed Indexes of 500 
L.U.T.C.-enrolled Ordinary agents 
was presented at the Association’s 
Annual Meeting in Quebec and also 
appears in the Ordinary guide. A 
summary follows: 

Whom Did The Agent Sell? 


1. 37% of sales were to friends, 
relatives and acquaintances of the 
agent. The agent knew eight out of 
ten of these people for a year or 
more prior to the sale. 

2. 20% of sales were to “outside 
referred leads” from friends and 
relatives whom he has not yet sold. 

3. 15% of sales were to “cold ap- 
proach” prospects. 

4. 14% were to leads furnished by 
the company or agency. 

5. 14% were repeat 
policyowners of the agent. 
Whom Did He Not Sell? 


1. In 33% of cases, the agent sold 
no other person in his client’s occu- 
pation or profession. 


sales to 
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2. In 71% of cases, he sold no 
other prospect in his client’s firm. 

3. In 76% of cases, he sold no 
relatives of his client. 

4. In 42% of cases, the agent 
failed to ask for other prospects. 

5. In 50% of cases, whether or 
not he asked for a name, he failed to 
secure a single prospect. 

The Agent Prospects “Downward” 

1. In 69% of cases, the agent was 
as old as or older than his client. 

_ 2. In all but 24% of cases, the 
agent had more formal education 
than the client. 


3. For every client whose income 
exceeded that of the agent, there 
were two whose incomes were about 
equal to or less than the agent’s. 

4. Eight out of ten clients owned 
life insurance prior to the sale, but 
only one in five owned life insurance 
in the company represented by this 
agent. 

How Does He Seil? 

1. Age change was a motivating 
factor in 14% of the sales. 

2. Preapproach by mail or tele- 
phone was made in about one case 
in every four. 

3. Every other sale was on a basis 
of single needs. 33% were reported 
as programming sales. 
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4. 52% of sales were made during 
the first selling interview. Half were 
made in the presence of the pros- 
pect’s wife or other interested per- 
son. 

5. In more than half the cases, the 
agent used a half-hour or less to 
deliver the policy. 


Combination Agents 


An analysis of Sales Method In- 
dex forms completed by 300 Combi- 
nation agents enrolled in L.U.T.C., 
and covering their Ordinary sales, 
showed similar findings. These are 
reported in the Combination edition 
of the Review Guide. The Combina- 
tion agent’s policyowners on the 
debit are his major source of pros- 
pects for new Ordinary business. He 
shows little inclination to develop 
off-debit markets such as friends and 
business acquaintances. 

The Combination agent’s clients 
were largely in the middle income 
group and predominantly young. 
The agent outranked his clients in 
age, education, income and insurance 
ownership. Sales were made in the 
majority of cases on the basis of 
clean-up and need for income to 
dependents. Presentation, close and 
delivery were usually made within 
a week or ten days. 

Dr. S. Rains Wallace, the As- 
sociation’s Director of Research, in 
a letter to members accompanying 
the /ndex and guides, suggests, 
“that the /ndex be completed by each 
new agent after he has paid for ten 
cases, at appropriate intervals there- 
after, and whenever an agent is in a 
slump. The manager should then go 
through the /ndex with the guide 
and plan his analysis. Finally, the 
Index should be discussed with the 
agent and the guide shown him. 

“Each company and each agency 
may choose to use these devices 
somewhat differently. Enough ex- 
perience has been obtained to demon- 
strate that the usefulness of the 
Sales Method Index depends to no 
small extent on the imagination of 
the individual manager in applying 
_ 








*We do not have copies—editors. 
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EVALUATING INSURANCE JOBS 


Selecting a System 


S YOUR salary budget being di- 

vided among your employees in 

such a manner that comparable 
jobs are being paid like amounts? 
If your answer is yes you are prob- 
ably in the enviable position of al- 
ready having analyzed your jobs and 
evaluated them according to their 
responsibilities. 

If, however, you have, for ex- 
ample, a secretary to one of your 
department heads receiving $250 a 
month, while in another department 
asecretary is doing comparable 
work and has approximately the 
same length of service and merit rat- 
ing as the first, but is paid only $175, 
your company may need to consider 
the possible advantages of job evalu- 
ation. 


Advantages 


When you analyze your payroll 
records which of the above patterns 
best describes your situation? If the 
second example is illustrative of your 
payroll distribution, an examination 
of some of the following advantages 
of establishing a sound basis for 
classifying jobs in terms of worth or 
difficulty may lead you to a partial 
solution of your dilemma. 


1. Equitable and uniform recog- 
nition of job values can be 
established. 

2. Equitable and uniform rates of 
pay can be determined. 

3. New jobs can be brought into 
their proper relationship with 
jobs previously established. 

4. Higher morale among employ- 
ees can develop as a result of a 
systematic, fair, and uniform 
program. 

. Sound principles and impartial 
techniques enable the super- 
visory staff to be more nearly 
objective in their handling of 
salaries. 


mn 
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6. A systematic program can 
make it possible for manage- 
ment to gauge its salary costs 
more accurately. 


NI 


Policies developed as a result 
of a study based on facts can 
be readily explained to em- 
ployees. 





EDITORS' NOTE 


This series of articles is based on 
returns of a questionnaire received 
from sixty-six insurance companies, 
approximately half of them life in- 
surance companies and the other half 
property insurance companies. This, 
the first of the series, deals with the 
selection of a job evalution system. 
Others to follow will consider the in- 
stallation of a program, its admin- 
istration and the extent to which such 
programs are presently being used 
by insurance companies. 











Advantages such as the above have 
been achieved by other companies, 
many of them in the insurance field, 
through the installation of a program 
of job evaluation . . . a panacea at 
least for some of your salary ills. 

What is job evaluation? A study 
of the definition of job evaluation 
given by various writers reveals com- 
mon agreement in regard to its mean- 
ing. Perhaps one of the best ac- 
cepted definitions is that which ap- 
pears in the Information Manual 
on Industrial Job Evaluation Sys- 
ems.4 

Job evaluation . . . the complete 

operation of determining the value 

of an individual job in an organiza- 
tion in relation to all other jobs in 
the organization. It begins with 

1 United States Department of Labor. In- 


formation Manual on Industrial Job Evaluation 
Systems, p. 19. 


the job analysis to obtain job 
descriptions and includes relating 
the descriptions by some system 
designed to determine the relative 
value of the jobs or grouping of 
jobs. It also involves the pricing 
of these values by establishing 
minimum and maximum salaries 
of each group of jobs based on 
their relative value. The operation 
ends with the final checking of the 
resulting salary system. 


As indicated in the above defi- 
nition, after job facts are obtained, 
some system must be used to deter- 
mine the relative value of the jobs. 
What are some of the criteria you 
can use as an aid in selecting a sys- 
tem for your particular organization 
and what are the systems available 
for use? 


Criteria 


In order to determine objectively 
the worth of the jobs in an organiza- 
tion, it is necessary to select some 
plan of evaluating the jobs which 
will produce accurate and satisfac- 
tory results. One of the first steps in 
choosing a particular rating system 
is to determine the objectives to be 
achieved. Among those commonly 
used by organizations are the follow- 
ing : 

1. The system should permit a 
careful analytical study of all 
jobs to be evaluated. 

2. The system should be one 
which supervisors and employ- 
ees can understand and accept. 

3. The plan adopted should be 
one which would produce as 
high a degree of accuracy as 
possible in determining the. 
relative worth of jobs. 

4. The system should be relatively 
easy of execution. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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SENSITIZED DUPLICATING 
MASTER 


HE Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 

ration’s new sensitized duplicating 
master and exposure frame (which oc- 
cupies approximately the area of a desk 
drawer) make it possible to transfer 
photographic subjects to a duplicating 
master under ordinary office lighting con- 
ditions. No dark room, special plumbing, 
trays, whirlers, arc lamps or expert manip- 
ulation is necessary. Forms, printed mat- 
terial, drawings, pictures and similar pho- 
tographic subjects are transferred to a 
master which will produce thousands of 
copies. The duplicating masters can be 
prepared for immediate reproduction after 
exposure or can be stored until needed. 
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GOOD WILL PACKAGE 


NEXPENSIVE when ordered in quan- 

tities, the Sight Saver package of eye- 
glass cleansing tissues offers an excellent 
advertising piece and good will builder. 
Approximately thirty cleaners are con- 
tained in the attractive package upon 
which is imprinted your advertising mes- 
sage. The packages can be used as calling 
cards or enclosed with a letter and will 
be most welcome to those of your clients 
who wear glasses. Those who do not use 
glasses will, in most cases, pass the pack- 
age on, so the advertising value will not be 
wasted. Manufactured by The Dow Corn- 
ing Corporation. 





NEW BOOKCASE 


ENERAL Fireproofing Company has 

designed this modern bookcase with a 
velvoleum top and a double aluminum 
binding strip. The shelves move out as 
the doors are opened making it easier to 
withdraw or return books while a mov- 
able compressor keeps the books upright. 
Standard arrangement is with a glass 
door on top and a solid one on the bottom, 
but two glass or two solid doors are 
optional at no extra cost. Dimensions: 


36” wide, 164%” deep and 41%” high. 














HE new line of window fans intro. 

duced by Kisco Company, Inc., fea. 
tures adjustable panels for quick simple 
installation. They are available in 12”, 
16” and 20” models finished in soft gray 
with a chromed spiral safety guard. The 
motors are mounted in resilent rubber and 
the panels insulated for silent vibration. 
less operation. 





STORAGE CABINET 


HIS small office storage locker cab- 

inet is said to be especially adaptable 
to offices where there is not sufficient 
room for a full size cabinet or where 
only a relatively small amount of office 
supplies is stored. The doors open only 
ninety degrees avoiding any banging into 
other office furniture. Designed by Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., it has recessed 
handles and either a padlock attachment 
or a flat key lock. Dimensions are: 
Height 48” (plus 6” if legs are used); 
width 24” and depth 12”. Finish is of 
either green or non-glare gray baked on 
enamel. 
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HE tone and attitude of your 

letters determine to a great 

extent the impression your 
letters create. Take the word “busi- 
ness.” There’s a “U” and an “I.” 
Notice that the “U” comes first in 
“business.” <A significant thought, 
isn’t it? Take on the attitude of your 
reader. Make his interests your in- 
terests. Avoid the selfish “I” atti- 
tude in business letter writing. 

And there’s an “S” in “business,” 
too. Let that stand for “Service”— 
and for a “Smile.” Today it is more 
important than ever before that we 
work with our buyers, our policy- 
holders, our agents, because today 
the competition is stiffer. To which 
of these examples would you respond 
most readily: “May I have your co- 
operation by arranging a definite 
appointment for you on Saturday, 
October 29, at 3:30?” Or: “Will it 
be convenient for you to come in on 
Saturday, October 28, at 3:30?” In 
the second one, you are putting it 
up to the reader. In the first, you 
arbitrarily say, “May I have your 
cooperation?” That is what I mean 
by a selfish attitude in our business 
letters. 


The Close 


To make your letters more effec- 
tive—and I am not talking about 
sales letters any more than I am 
talking about bread-and-butter cor- 
respondence—come up in that last 
paragraph, wherever possible, with 
dated action. Give the reader some- 
thing to nibble on—a specific action 
for him to carry out at a given time. 
Don’t say: “A reply is expected.” 
Say, rather, “We'll be able to act 
as soon as we hear from you. Can 
you let us know by Tuesday ?” 
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TAKE A LETTER - Il 


by HERBERT E. CLARKSON, JR. 
Business Letter Writer, Consultant 
and Lecturer 


The power of suggestion is useful 
in business letter writing, too. Not 
so long ago there was a song on the 
Hit Parade called “Accentuate the 
Positive—Eliminate the Negative.” 
Listen to these words and see the 
negative suggestion they contain: 
“To avoid inconvenience and delay, 
we are sending the application forms 
direct to your St. Paul branch.” 

What have we done? We have 
called to the attention of our reader 
two words which actually suggest 
inconvenience and delay. Instead, 
why don’t we say, “So that you'll 
have the application forms as quickly 
as possible, we are sending them 
direct to your St. Paul branch’’? 
Use the positive—not the negative! 


Blowing Off Steam 


Do you want to blow off steam 
at times? Go ahead! Write a letter 
in which you blow off steam. Write 
it, read it—and then toss it in the 
waste basket! Don’t mail it! Don’t 
permit yourself to make statements 
like these: ““We are glad, of course, 
to have your business, but not so 
glad that we would have to go to 
all of this trouble to keep it.” Or, 
“Frankly, it seems very strange to 
us that all of our other agents are 
well satisfied with the date of issu- 
ance of commissions and that you 
alone should complain.” Those are 
fighting words! You hurt yourself; 
you hurt your service; you hurt 
your company! And you don’t get 
the other fellow to go along with 
you! 


Most of us have occasion at one 
time or another to write collection 
letters. In the first place, let me 
suggest strongly that you beware, 
generally, of the humorous approach. 
Humor is a double-edged sword. 
The other fellow may not think 
what you say is half as funny as 
you do. 


Collection Letters 


Elbert Hubbard, a great philoso- 
pher, economist, and writer of an 
earlier day, said this in a collection 
letter: “Come, brother, dig. You 
have the money and God knows | 
certainly need it.” There have been 
many, many controversies over 
whether or not that was an effective 
collection letter. I believe he col- 
lected the money. But that is a 
selfish attitude. You have to seil 
that reader of yours on paying up 
and it’s better to do so seriously. 

“Already I have written you twice. 
This makes three times. That’s too 
many. Too many times to get what 
belongs to me, and it’s costly in my 
time and effort.” Would you re- 
spond to a letter like that? What 
do you care about his time and ef- 
fort? You care about what’s hap- 
pening to you! 

And beware of the clever ones, 
like this: 

“How do you do? 

Some pay when due; 
Some pay when over-due. 
How do you do?” 


Or, “Will you kindly favor me with 
the name of some good lawyer in 
your town? I want to sue you.” 
Very clever, but I understand they 
(Continued on page 94) 
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INSURANCE MEN: 
Read this FREE booklet 


how Insurances Re ‘ ords are pre pares 








Here’s a brand new insurance guide just re- 
leased by Remington Rand to help you save 
important money on your office costs! It’s 
packed with helpful suggestions and concrete 
illustrations for streamlining the figure work 


that takes a big bite out of your time every 
day. You'll find latest procedures on Insurance 
Indorsements, Cancellations, Premium and 
Commission Statements, Policy Loans and 
Cash Requests .. . all the vital operations that 
require fast, accurate computation. 


The Printing Calculator is 
the leading calculating ma- 
chine that figures and proves 
at the same time. You can 
clip the tape with PRINTED 
PROOF right to work sheets 
and reports. 





SEND COUPON 
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THE TRUE INGENTIN 


R. O. YEARICK, Vice President and Secretary, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


HILE top management in the past may have 
\ V accepted the office merely as a necessary auxiliary 
to the business, regardless of cost, I believe that attitude 
has changed materially. While costs are probably the 
most important factor in bringing about this changed 
attitude, strikes of unionized office workers in several 
large companies have also tended to focus management's 
attention on the importance of the office to the entire 
organization. Regardless of whether production work- 
ers were willing to cross office union picket lines, within 
a week or 10 days after the beginning of the strikes 
the plants have been closed down and many thousands 
of employees thrown out of work. The plants simply 
could not function without the office. 
A quick glance at office costs will disclose that the 
principal elements entering into the huge increase of the 
past few years are: 


1. A considerable increase in the number of em- 
ployees 


N 


. Much higher salaries 


. Increased cost of suppiies 


> Ww 


Poor work attitude on the part of new younger 
employees 


What can the office manager do about those items? 
I can almost hear the reader say, “Not much, if any- 
thing.” And he is absolutely right. 


More Employees 


The increase in the number of employees was brought 
about partly by the larger volume of business handled 
during and since the war and partly by the innumerable 
government controls which have been placed on busi- 
ness and which compel industries to keep many records 
never before required in order that they may be able to 
file the thousands of questionnaires demanded by a multi- 
tude of government bureaus. 


Salaries offer little hope of saving. There seems to 
be no indication that the upward trend has stopped. 
More unionization of clerical personnel may force sal- 
aries still higher. 

The cost of office supplies and office machinery will 
remain higher than pre-war, but in many cases we now 
get an improved machine for the higher cost. 


Inferior Help 


The problem of inferior help and those with poor 
work attitudes is rather serious, but I believe is showing 
some improvement. Better training and weeding out 
as opportunity offers will continue to improve the situ- 
ation, but the problem probably will remain with us in 
some degree until applicants for vacancies are numerous 
enough to permit us to return to pre-war hiring 
standards. 
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We have all heard and read much about work stand- 
ardization, job classifications, incentives for office work, 
form control and numerous other items. Certainly the 
good office manager will not overlook any of these 
sources for improvement and profit, but in a sense they 
are secondary to the main project. Let’s go after the 
big savings first! Let’s go after the dollars and pick up 
the change later! No one will deny that the control 
of forms, for instance, offers plenty of opportunity for 
savings and should not be neglected, but elimination 
and simplification of work offers much larger opportuni- 
ties for savings than anything that can be gained by 
standardizing the size, color of paper, and printing of 
forms. The first cost of the form may be insignificant 
compared to the cost of the work it generates as it 
goes on its merry way from department to department. 
lf we will study our forms from the standpoint of what 
useful purpose they serve, we will find many of them 
should not have been printed in the first place. Elimi- 
nate them and you don’t need to simplify them or 
standardize them. 


Make the Job Attractive 


I want to touch for a minute on incentives, but not 
from the standpoint of performance incentives. What 
[ have in mind is the creation of a desire in the employee 
to work for our companies. Some time ago I noted the 
results of a Gallup poll which indicated that two out of 
every five persons in the country and two out of every 
four who expressed an opinion would prefer to work 
for the government. 

The white collar and business and professional groups 
voted as follows: 

No 
Gov't Private Opinion 
Business and 
professional 33° 53% 14% 


White collar 39 25 


As the report on this poll quite aptly pointed out, 
these results indicate that private companies have not 
done a very good job in making employment attractive 
to people. Only 39% of our white collar workers are 
satisfied that private employment offers better oppor- 
tunity for advancement and that individual initiative 
and ability are the chief attributes for success. We should 
use every effort to impress upon our employees that the 
rewards to be obtained from their own initiative, en- 
ergy and efforts are the best economic security anyone 
could have. 


Government pension plans may be attractive. They 
should be! You and I help to pay the taxes that make 
them so. However, many companies have in effect pen- 
sion, group insurance, and hospitalization plans that do 
not compare too unfavorably with government plans. 
Private industry has a good case, but we have failed 
to inform our employees about it properly. The office 
manager can play a very decisive part in informing 
both new and old clerical employees of these advantages 
and building for his company the reputation of being 
“a good company to work for.” If the employee can 
be instilled at the start with such an incentive to work 
for a company, a good work attitude should follow and 
fewer performance incentives may be needed except as 
rewards for extraordinary production. 


...and SAVE 


ON FIGURING COSTS 


~ how the PRINTING 
CALCULATOR 


economizes for you 


You do the work of both an ordinary calcu- 
lator and an adding machine on this one fast, 
automatic machine. You do each computation 
only once because the PRINTED PROOF of 
every factor is right there before you—a per- 
manent record of accuracy. The Printing Cal- 
culator adds and subtracts, divides automatic- 
ally and performs direct multiplication. And 
it’s so easy to operate—the 10 key keyboard 
and compactly arranged feature keys make 
learning a cinch... and a new high in figure 


production for every operator a certainty! 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


Remington. Fland. 








Remington Rand, Business Machines and Supplies Division, 
Room 1471, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Please send me FREE copy of “How Insurance Records are 
Prepared Faster and Easier with the Printing Calculator.” 


Name Title 





Company 
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FOR BETTER RECORD KEEPING 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE i C/ Ws 


Microfilming is today’s quick photographic process for 
copying records. 


It saves space, by reducing bulky files to compact rolls of 
microfilm . . . saves 9914% of space. 


It saves time, by copying documents at speeds unapproached 
by any other method. 


It saves money, by materially lessening filing equipment, 
storage and working space requirements. 


It assures accuracy, by copying original documents com- 
pietely and with photographic exactness. 


It assures protection, by safeguarding 
misfiling, alteration or theft. 





records against 


It simplifies reference, by facilitating the location of docu- 


ment data. 


FOR THE BEST IN MICROFILMING 


THERE’S 


NOTHING LIKE UITOUGHS 


Burroughs offers you the finest in microfilming equipment 
precision-built by Bell & Howell, an acknowledged leader 
in the manufacture of fine photographic equipment. 


Burroughs microfilming brings you high recording speeds 
—up to 400 check-size documents a minute! 


Burroughs microfilming brings you the film-saving economy 
of the greatest reduction ratio obtainable with high-speed 
microfilming. 


Burroughs gives you the economic advantage of outright 
ownership. 


And only Burroughs brings you the benefits of 60 years’ 
experience in mechanizing office methods to insure a micro- 
filming installation that is reght for your operations. 


Burroughs maintains 22 conveniently located laboratories 





for speedy processing. The Burroughs nationwide service 
an tar thats af Skee organization insures lasting satisfaction through efficient 
a a maintenance of equipment. 


For complete information on the advantages of Burroughs 
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Bell « Howell | | Burroughs 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 














microfilming call your nearest Burroughs office, or write— 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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QUESTION has been raised 


concerning hiring methods 

and training. It might be well 
to quote the question which reads 
as follows—“Often new employees 
are broken in as file clerks, telephone 
operators, receptionists, etc.; What 
about the dignity of these positions 
and the advisability and the im- 
portance of hiring proper personnel 
for these positions?” This is quite 
an order because this question 
touches upon several aspects of em- 
ployment ; introduction, training, and 
position specifications. 

I have written on the subject of 
job specifications on other occasions, 
but some repetition may be accept- 
able. It is advisable that all positions 
be carefully studied in order to de- 
termine : 


1. What is being done on the job. 
This deals with the purpose of 
the job and method of accom- 
plishment. 

2. Skills required on the job. This 
includes machines and other 
equipment used in the perform- 
ance. 

3. Supervision required and/or 
given during performance. 

4. Conditions of the work. Read- 
ing, talking, use of eyesight, 
movement and other physical 
requirements, if any. 

. Contacts with others. Contacts 
may be by letter, telephone, or 
personal face-to-face contacts. 

6. Promotional sequence, if any, 
of each position. Does this posi- 
tion normally lead to other 
positions, or is the position a 
dead-end one? 


un 


From this analysis specifications 
can be established based on the job’s 
requirements. These qualifications 
are not specific in that they are de- 
fined absolutely. These qualifications 
or specifications should be stated 
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Around THE OFFICE 


GUY FERGASON 


in broader terms or critical ranges. 
For example, education would not 
normally be stated as exactly 2 years 
of college or business school training, 
but more properly would be stated— 
minimum education—high school 
graduate. 
maximum education—college 
graduate. 


The establishment of maximum 
ranges raises the question as to 
whether there should be a maximum 
range. Are we hiring a person to fill 
a specified job, or are we hiring a 
person who possesses qualifications 
higher than those immediately re- 
quired and who can be promoted to 
higher level jobs? I would rather 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is one of a series of monthly com- 
ments concerning office problems. The items 
covered in this column have been selected 
because of their interest to our readers. If 
you have a question or a comment concern- 
ing office problems, Mr. Fergason will be 
glad to hear from you. Your name and your 


company will not be divulged if your letter 

this column. The 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. Ferga- 
son and not necessarily those of the editorial 


is commented upon in 


staff. 





defer answering this question until 

a later paragraph and complete the 

subject of establishment of specifica- 

tions. 

Specifications usually apply to cer- 
tain areas such as: 

1. Education required to under- 
stand the work. Certain skilled 
positions require pre-employ- 
ment training in such work as 
accounting, typing, stenog- 
raphy, engineering, calculat- 
ing, office machine operation, 
credit, banking, and so forth. 
Physical qualifications required 
in performance such as visual 
and auditory acuity, speech, 
movement, etc. The physical 
qualifications should be realisti- 
cally established. 

3. Personality or temperament re- 
quired in performance: If 
contacts are required, the 
temperament should be consist- 
ent with the requirements. If 
the employee works alone, this 
should be recognized in the 
personality pattern. 

4. Experience required in per- 
forming on the job. In com- 
panies where an_ internal 
system of promotion is fol- 
lowed, experience is gained 
within the company. This does 
not in any way detract from 
the premise that as the level of 
jobs increase, the experience 
factor also increases. 

5. Appearance is also a factor in 
many positions, especially if 
the public is contacted. How- 
ever, the qualification of ap- 


nN 


pearance depends upon the 
work and should realistically 
portray the job’s requirements. 
6. Personal qualifications such as 
mental alertness, dependability, 
initiative and such also depend 
upon the work. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Now we come to the question 
raised in the preceding paragraph. 
Are we filling a specific job or are 
we hiring a president? Much of the 
answer depends upon the promo- 
tional pattern of the company in 
question. /f the company does con- 
scientiously promote from within in 
developing its organization, if there 
are job opportunities developing 
from time to time, and if the new 
employee does not have to spend an 
indefinite and indeterminate period 
on low level jobs on which his full 
qualifications are not used, then the 
employee’s qualifications may be 
above those required for the job on 
which he enters the organization. As 
a matter of fact, the higher qualifica- 
tions will facilitate promotion with a 
minimum of training. 

Conversely, if promotion is slow 
and indefinite, the employee who 
possesses qualifications which are 
unused and unrewarded, will soon 
tire of the job and will seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. Each key posi- 
tion should have an understudy— 
someone who is being trained to the 
work and who can step in and fill the 
job when the occasion arises. This 
does not mean that the company 
must have two incumbents for each 
key job. In most cases the under- 
study has other duties to perform. 


Methods of Hiring 


The perpetuity of an organization 
is assured by one or more of three 
so-called methods. One is to hire 
only a specific number of potential 
executives and key personnel and 












train them in the business. Careful 
selection is necessary. The jobs not 
stuffed by understudies are usually 
routine-type of jobs and are usually 
easily learned. These jobs are staffed 
with average personnel whose quali- 
fications are scaled to the job’s re- 
quirements. Fair pay, good person- 
nel management and _ intelligent 
supervision are required to keep 
these average employees satisfied. 

Another method (if one can call 
“chance” a method) is to fill the job 
at issue and watch for those em- 
ployees who display an aptitude for 
higher level positions. This is leaving 
the future to chance. 

The third method is to fill all jobs, 
as far as possible, with high calibre, 
good potential material and tolerate 
the resultant higher-than-average 
labor turnover as the price for abun- 
dant executive trainees. Only a 
few of these fire-balls can ever 
hope to rise to management levels 
for the simple reason that ordinarily 
there are not sufficient numbers of 
management jobs to go around. | 
think the admonition that could be 
given is to appraise the situation 
and adopt the plan that is consistent 
with the circumstances. Little or no 
promotional opportunities lead to 
stagnation and high labor turnover. 
Too rapid promotion leads to un- 
trained and _ untried executive 
management. An employee will have 
patience and confidence if the past 
history of the organization clearly 
indicates that the policy of internal 
promotion is followed. 

The dignity of any employee can 
be maintained irrespective of the 
level of the job in the organization if 
the duties are stressed rather than 
the level of the job. In other words, 
some organizations over-emphasize 
the importance of title and the pre- 
rogatives of the job instead of em- 
phasizing the duties. A typist, a tele- 
phone operator, a mimeograph 
operator, a file clerk or a storeroom 
clerk can be made to feel that his or 
her job is important if they under- 
stand why they do the things they 
do. An executive can feel unimpor- 
tant if he doesn’t understand that his 
duties are important in the total 
scheme of company affairs. 

There is in us all the urge for 
importance—this can be satisfied by 
title, by personal egotism, by fine 
offices, by prestiges or by the simple 





expedient of having our contribution, 
no matter how lowly, recognized as 
being a part of the whole system, 
The dignity of mankind and _ the 
dignity of work are inseparable, 
Demonstrate at every turn and jn 
conduct that a file clerk is “only a 
routine job” and you'll have an em- 
ployee who will not respond. Em- 
phasize the importance of accurate 
filing and show how it integrates 
into the whole system of record keep- 
ing and record preservation and 
you'll have a proud employee. Make 
sure that the employee is capable of 
responding to good management, 
however. No amount of good super- 
vision, training and emphasis on the 
job will make an employee respond 
if the employee is basically discon- 
tented and maladjusted. 


Aptitude Tests 


Aptitude testing is one device by 
which we can “explore” the em- 
ployee’s potential. We know that 
temperament is an important factor 
in job success. When an employee 
enters industry for the first time, 
emphasis is placed on production. 
That is as it should be. This em- 
phasis on productivity should stress 
the quality as well as the quantity. 
As the level of the various jobs in- 
creases there comes a time when the 
emphasis is divided between the fac- 
tors of productivity and the factors 
of human relations. Finally the en- 
tire emphasis shifts to the ability to 
favorably influence people and in- 
spire them. 

Too often we fail to properly ap- 
praise the temperament factor and 
yet, in the final analysis, there is no 
single factor that will influence effi 
ciency and production to any greater 
degree than the successful integra- 
tion of the individual into the com- 
pany’s team play. Fortunately for 
us all, there are many employees 
who are content to play on the team 
Bless- 
ings on the dependable followers. 
When a company 
Chiefs, and not enough Indians, 
watch out! Our problem is to dis- 
play an enthusiasm and an apprecia- 
tion for each person who is in the 
proper job fulfilling its requirements 
efficiently and quietly. Good swim- 
mers don’t churn 
rule. 


and not want to manage it. 


has too many 
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HIRING OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


HOWARD G. MARTIN 


HEN an agency is in the market for a new 

stenographer, typist, or clerk the manager who 

obtains factual evidence about his applicants 
will have a better chance of hiring a productive em- 
ployee than will one who decides on the basis of intuition 
and personal impression. A sound decision will be based 
on how the girl worked on previous jobs, how she did 
in school, her health, her appearance and manner, and 
upon her demonstrated aptitude and skill. 

Contact with previous employers and school and a 
check of personal references will give him information 
about her habits. A careful interview will often yield 
valuable data about the applicant’s personal make-up. 
But data on her aptitudes and skills are most effectively 
obtained by means of aptitude tests. These tests repre- 
sent samples of her ability to do the work. Since the 
war, this method of evaluating an applicant’s poten- 
tialities has become increasingly widespread. 


Not a Substitute 


Aptitude tests are not a substitute for the customary 
techniques of hiring. They are not meant to replace 
reference letters, school records, and contact with previ- 
ous employers. Rather, they are used to supply evidence 
not obtainable elsewhere. Therefore, they are supple- 
mentary aids to the regular hiring procedure of the 
employer. 

Aptitude tests are most effective when they are used 
as an early step in the employment procedure. The girls 
applying for the job are first screened for neatness of 
appearance, attractiveness of manner, age, education, ex- 
perience, etc. Those who survive this preliminary step 
are then given a series of aptitude tests to eliminate those 
who lack the basic capacities essential to successful per- 
formance on the job. The girls who remain after this 
second step are then interviewed by the manager who is 
thus able to concentrate his attention on the cream of 
the applicants. 


Greater Efficiency 


\rranging the hiring procedure in a series of succes- 
sive hurdles like this reduces the time ordinarily con- 
sumed in handling a number of applicants. The pre- 
liminary steps of screening and testing can be carried out 
by a reliable clerical employee. This makes possible the 
processing of a larger number of applicants without 
placing a burden upon the manager. Experience has 
shown that the greater the number of applicants who 
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can be obtained for a job opening, the greater the like- 
lihood of securing an outstanding employee. Those who 
finally qualify for an interview with the manager can be 
limited to only those with demonstrated capabilities. The 
incompetent and inadequate from the standpoint of 
ability have been eliminated before they reach this final 
step. 

Those who reach the employment interview in this 
step-hiring procedure are girls who have the ability to 
do the work. However, some applicants with ability 
may be either not able or not willing to put their abilities 
to practical use for an employer. The will to work and 
produce on the job is dependent upon personal charac- 
teristics which must be evaluated by the employer during 
his interview with the applicant and on the basis of con- 
tact with previous employers, etc. Thus, aptitude tests 
as a preliminary step in the employment procedure are 
most effective as a method of eliminating unsuited ap- 
plicants rather than as a means of guaranteeing that 
those who pass will be outstanding on the job. The tests 
measure only the ability, not the will, to do the work. 


Types of Tests 


Tests which can be effectively used in the manner 
described include those of name and number checking, 
facility in working with figures, vocabulary, and arith- 
metic reasoning. Each of these types of tests has been 
found to measure important abilities required for success 
in various office jobs. 

Different jobs require different patterns of these apti- 
tudes. The technique used in interpreting the tests is to 
compare the pattern of scores made by the applicant 
with the pattern which repeated experience has shown 
to be required for success on the particular kind of work 
she is being tested for. Research studies have shown 
that this method enables predictions of success or failure 
to be made which agree more than 80% of the time with 
what the applicant subsequently does on the job. This 
degree of accuracy is more than enough to make the use 
of aptitude tests a vital step in the hiring procedure. 

Applicants for steno and typing positions should be 
given, in addition to regular aptitude tests, skill tests in 
their particular specialty. Standard letters to be dictated 
to an applicant for a stenographic position at controlled 
speeds give a more accurate picture of her basic dicta- 
tion rate than does her own estimate of her ability. 
Typing standard material under controlled conditions is 

(Continued on page 87) 
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A TYPICAL REMINGTON RAND PUNCHED-CARD INSTALLATION 


Now — High-speed premium billing 
... and itt Automatic / 


with punched-card machines you can rent—or buy— 
from Remington Rand 


Imagine a premium notice and a stub receipt (both of them 
originals) which automatically show any loan interest due or divi- 
dend payable and the net amount due—produced and addressed at 
high speed from a single punched card. 

Suppose the same notice automatically showed ail] accumulated 
dividends and interest, al] paid-up additional insurance. 

Visualize, if you can, handling all types of special premiums, such 
as disability or pension trust, in the same automatic routine. 

Picture a centralized file for all of your premium records, regard- 
less of mode or policy type—with only 31 places to file instead of 
hundreds, and with the master-file sequence never disturbed. 

Yes, such things do exist and with a big saving in clerical costs for 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Company. 

This new automatic premium billing method, three years in 
development, was made possible by the 90-column capacity of the 
Remington Rand punched card and by the amazing versatility of 
Remington Rand punched-card machines... which NWNL also uses 
for agency statistics, valuation of reserves, mortgage loan account- 
ing, agency commissions, insurance-in-force and other reports. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


See this new method at the Insurance 

Accounting and Statistical Association 

Convention, May 11-13, in Parlor A of 

the Statler, Boston. Or write for Booklet 

TM736, Management Controls Refer- 

ence Library, Room 1571, 315 Fourth 

Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. em anes 
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HIRING OFFICE EMPLOYEES—from page 85 | 


likewise a more reliable indicator of how many words 
per minute constitutes her basic typing speed. 

The hiring procedure described utilizes factual evi- | 
dence as a means of eliminating unsuited applicants at | 
each of three distinct steps. The final hiring decision | 
arrived at through this process is one in which facts have | 
replaced opinion as the basis of judgment. The results 
will pay off in better personnel capable of and willing 
to turn out a good day’s work. 


OFFICE FIRST AID 


FFICE accidents are not frequent and the results 
Our usually not serious, yet accidents can and do 
occur wherever people work. In small offices as well as 
large, provision for prompt first-aid treatment of minor 
on-the-job injuries will pay off. 

A finger caught in a closing desk drawer, a barked 
shin or skinned knee, or a file clerk’s paper-cut finger, 
may seem nothing to get excited about, and in fact no 
more may be required than application of an antiseptic 
and an adhesive bandage. Most office injuries are of 
this kind, but if not attended to promptly such minor 
hurts always pose the threat of infection, with loss of 
working time and possibly much more serious conse- 
quences. 


First-Aid Kit 


A first-aid kit and a compact first-aid guide for the 
use of employees, located in an inconspicuous but readily 


accessible spot, are good insurance against any such! 
consequences. A kit for the small office should contain 


the following basic items: 


Gauze (roll) Sterile gauze pads 
Absorbent cotton Antiseptic 
Adhesive bandages Burn ointment 


So far as open wounds are concerned, the chief pur- 
pose of first aid is to cleanse the wound and keep it 
clean. There are a number of good antiseptics that can 
be used. Adhesive bandages (ready-to-.se dressings 
with the gauze pad already affixed to the adhesive tape ) 
are available in a variety of sizes and are the most con- 
venient form of dressing for minor wounds. 


SAMPLE BOOK OF FINE PAPERS 


SAMPLE book of its Old Hampshire Bond paper 
Ai offered by Byron Weston Company, Dalton, 
Massachusetts. Complete information on this 100% 
new rag bond paper is given together with samples of 
weights and colors. The paper is available in the un- 
usually wide range of white and seven colors and is 
especially suitable for high-grade letterheads, policies 
and documents. 
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... i your 
present 
photocopier 


@ You get more value from your 
contact photocopier when you use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper. Your 
documents are reproduced sharper, 
clearer .. . in dense photographic 
blacks, clean whites. And the job’s 
a snap: no trial-and-error testing, no 
split-second timing with this amaz- 
ingly uniform, wide-latitude paper. 

Make your next order Kodagraph 
Contact Paper . . . and see for your- 
self. You'll be pleased with the price 
... delighted with the results! 


Write today for free illustrated 
booklet giving you all the facts. 


Kodagraph 


(Cama Cot; “THE BIG NEW PLUS” 
IN THE OFFICE 


Paper COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Industrial Photographic 
Division 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 

















Evaluating Jobs—from page 75 


5. The plan should be one which 
has been used successfully by 
other organizations. 

6. The system should fit the spe- 
cific needs of the company. 


With such objectives as these in 
mind, a study can be made of the 
various methods for rating jobs in 
order to determine which techniques 
will best fit the needs of your com- 
pany. 


Four Methods 


There are four generally accepted 
methods of evaluating the relative 
worth of jobs. These are the rank- 
ing method, the job classification or 
grading method, the factor-com- 
parison method, and the point 
method. Although individual com- 
panies may alter the plans in some 
respects to fit their particular needs, 
the original classification of plans by 
type appears to remain unchanged. 
A brief description of each of the 
four plans follows. 


The ranking method. Under this 
plan of evaluation, all jobs are ranked 
in sequential order of their relative 
worth as whole jobs. The duties of 
the jobs are not broken down into 
their component parts but are con- 
sidered as a whole, and the jobs 
are compared against each other to 
determine their relative rank posi- 
tion. One method of comparing the 
jobs is to write their titles on 
separate cards, which are placed in 










Stenos 


Number Facility Test 
Name Checking Test 
Number Checking Test 
Arithmetic Reasoning Test 
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APTITUDE TESTS for..: 


-1950 EDITION OF MARTIN OFFICE APTITUDE 
TESTING KIT 


Instruction Sheets & Scoring Stencils 
COMPLETE TESTING KIT for 10 applicants, $10.00 FOB SF 


Martin Publishing Company, Box 2430, San Francisco 26 
Orders accompanied by remittance will be mailed postpaid. 
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position from high to low according 
to job differences and responsibil- 
ities. 

Another plan, the method of paired 
comparison, requires that each job 
be compared with every other job 
to be rated. The rater has only one 
decision to make in each comparison, 
which is to determine which of the 
two jobs under consideration is the 
more difficult. This limitation of 
the problem permits the rater to 
study each separate comparison. The 
number of times the job is rated as 
being more difficult than the jobs 
with which it is compared constitutes 
the total score for the job. After the 
score for each job is determined in 
the above manner, the jobs are ar- 
ranged by score thus fixing the rank 
position of each job. 
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Vocabulary Test 

Steno Test 

Typing Test 

Individual Record Chart 


The classification or grading 
method. When this method is used, 
all the jobs to be evaluated are sorted 
into grades or classes which have 
been predetermined and arranged in 
order of importance. An analysis 
of the jobs is made for the purpose 
of deciding the series of classes or 
grades needed, and each grade or 
class is defined. The classes are 
established on the basis of the 
duties and responsibilities of the jobs, 
A committee of people who know 
the company positions usually estab- 
lishes the grades before rating the 
jobs. The jobs are placed into the 
grade according to the definition 
which best fits the duties performed. 
The job is considered as a whole, 
and the duties of the job are not 
broken down into their component 
parts. 

The factor-comparison method. 
This method of evaluating jobs is 
one under which the job is analyzed 
by certain selected factors, usually 
five in number. The jobs are com- 
pared with each other, factor by fac- 
tor, by ranking the jobs with respect 
to each factor in the order of its 
relative importance. The raters then 
enter under the appropriate factor 
the proportion of the total current 
rate being paid for the job which 
they believe should be assigned to 
that particular factor. This proced- 
ure is repeated three times at ap- 
proximately two-week intervals; 
then averages are computed to de- 
termine exactly how much money 
should be assigned that factor. Key 
jobs within the organization are used 
for this analysis, which results in the 
establishment of a measuring scale. 
Additional jobs are included by com- 
paring them, factor by factor, against 
the scale which has been developed. 
The values assigned for each factor 
of a job are added together to de- 
termine the total value of the job. 
At this point, the jobs are arranged 
in ascending order according to the 
total value determined by the above 
process. This step ranks the jobs 
according to their relative impor- 
tance. 

The point method. This method 
of evaluating jobs is one in which 
each factor of a job, such as skill, 
effort, or responsibility, is appraised 
separately by having a point value 
assigned to it; then the separate ap- 
praisals are combined into a single 
total point score for each job. 
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A series of steps such as the fol- 
lowing is used in setting up the point 
gale; (1) factors common to the 
iobs to be evaluated are selected and 
defined, (2) the number of degrees 
to be allocated to each factor is de- 
ermined and defined, and (3) the 
proper weighting of the factors is 
then made and point values are as- 
signed to each degree of each factor. 
Thus, a predetermined scale is es- 
tablished which is used to rate the 
jobs in the organization. 

The job to be rated is measured, 
factor by factor, against the scale 
which has been set up. The degree 
in the scale which most nearly 
describes the situation with regard 
to that factor in that particular job 
is selected, and the number of points 
which that degree has been assigned 
in the scale is assigned to the job. 
When the proper degree has been 
slected for each factor of the job 
and the point values corresponding 
to the degrees have been listed, these 
values are totaled. The sum repre- 
sents the final point value of the job 
in question. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


A careful and detailed analysis of 
each of the plans as described in 
most books on job evaluation will 
reveal certain inherent advantages 
and disadvantages. However, once 
the good and weak points of the 
systems are thoroughly understood, 
the plans can be measured against 
the yardsticks or objectives set by 
your company in order to determine 
which of the four plans will come 
nearest to meeting those criteria 
chosen as a basis for selection. 

In a recent survey of job evalua- 
tion programs in life and automobile 
insurance companies, the respond- 
ents were asked what system of rat- 
ing jobs they had used and why they 
had made their particular choice. 
Twenty-seven of these firms re- 
ported that they had installed a 
formal program of job evaluation 
and named the method used to rate 
their jobs. 

Table 1 shows the number of com- 
panies using each type of plan. It 
is obvious that in the insurance field, 
the grade or classification and the 
point plan are the predominant sys- 
tems in use. Ten companies, or 37 
per cent, use the grade or classifi- 
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Here’s welcome relief from the well-known 
The famous Sikes KOOLCUSH- 
ION Seat helps you keep cool because it’s the 


“hot seat”! 


form-fitting seat that breathes. It is perforated 
clear through from top to bottom and air 
freely circulates in and out through the seat. 
Since bodily heat cannot accumulate, you stay 


completely comfortable while working. 





Applying the “Cooling-Off” Period 
to OfficesFurniture, Design! 
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The KOOLCUSHION Seat is another of the many famous SIKES Posture 
Chair features that make for all-day working comfort. The seat is the result 
of many years of experimentation—a combination of resilient foam rubber 
over springs for comfort never before realized in a ventilated seat. It is 
permanently built in the chair,—not a loose, bothersome pad that’s often 
heat-producing. Write for name of our dealer in your city. He'll gladly 
bring you a SIKES Posture Chair on trial, at no obligation. 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INC., 


30 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 





cation method and eleven, or 40.8 
per cent, of the respondents have in- 
stalled the point system of job evalu- 
ation. These two plans constitute 
77.8 per cent of the total. The factor- 
comparison method is used by three 
firms, or 11 per cent; a combination 
of the point and factor-comparison 
plan by two, or 7.4 per cent; and, 
a combination of the rank and factor- 
comparison by one, or 3.8 per cent. 
None of the companies report the 
use of the pure rank method of job 
evaluation. 


Table | 


Types of Rating Plans Used by the 
Companies Surveyed by the Questionnaire 


Rating Plan No. of Per Cent of 

Used Companies Companies 
OS eo 0 0 
Grade or 

classification ... 10 37 
_ Oars i 40.8 
Factor comparison 3 i 
Combination of 

point and 

factor compari- 

a rae 7.4 
Combination of 

rank and factor 

comparison .... | 3.8 
WOE Siayassaess 27 100.0 


An examination oi the popularity 
of each of the four plans in business 
and industry generally, as shown by 
a number of surveys such as the 
ones conducted by the Dartnell 
Corporation and Purdue University, 
reveals that the point plan has been 
more widely used than any other 
system of job evaluation. The factor- 
comparison method appears to be 
second in popularity with the grade 
or classification plan not having the 
same degree of general acceptance 
that either the point or factor-com- 
parison systems have achieved. How- 
ever, the grade plan has been popu- 
larized by various civil service com- 
missions throughout the United 
States and Canada and appears to 
have proved to be a satisfactory 
method for determining the relative 
worth of clerical jobs. The rank 
method has been used in fewer in- 
stances than any other. 


The insurance companies have 
generally followed the trend shown 
by surveys in regard to the type of 
rating plan used. The exception ap- 
pears to be in the greater use of 


(Continued on the next page) 


Evaluating Jobs—Continued 


the classification or grading method 
in this field than in business and in- 
dustry generally, although this sys- 
tem has typically found greater ac- 
ceptance in organizations employing 
clerical workers predominately. 

Table 2 summarizes the reasons 
given by the respondents for choos- 
ing their particular plan of job 
rating. The responses have been 
classified into ten groups, with an 
additional group provided for those 
companies not answering this ques- 
tion. 

An examination of the data re- 
veals that the reason for the selec- 
tion cited most frequently is that the 
plan seemed to fit the company needs 


better. This proved to be the case 
in fourteen, or 44 per cent, of the 
answers. None of the respondents 
explained this statement. Recom- 
mendations by management con- 
sultants was given with the next 
greatest frequency, as four, or 12.3 
per cent, of the answers fell in this 
category. Three, or 9.1 per cent, of 
the companies reported that their 
plans were installed before the point 
of factor-comparison methods were 
developed, and since they were satis- 
fied with their system, they had seen 
no reason to change it despite later 
developments. 

Fewer problems in administration 
was the basis of selection for two 
companies, or 6.3 per cent. The 
remaining reasons were cited in one 


Table 2 
Reasons Given by the Companies Surveyed by the Questionnaire for Choosing Their 
Particular Plan of Job Rating 


Reason for Choice 


Better suited to Co. needs 8 2 
Recommended by _ mgt. 
consultant ee 2 
Fewer problems in admin- 
istration i. 
Had more __ information 
Other Co. in locale used 
it successfully ....... 
One plan to check the 
other ee 
Program developed in 1924 
and point and factor 
comparison not yet de- 
veloped 
Fewer weaknesses 
other plans 
More easily understood by 
all employees 
Point plan “hokus pokus" 
and jobs do not lend 
themselves to rating by 
grade method ........ 
No reason given 


than 


4 re ; 5 


* Some Companies Gave More Than One Reason 
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Factor 
Com- 
pari- 
Point son 


Grade 
or Com- 
Classifi- bined 
cation Plans 
4 


I 3.2 

2 3 9.1 

12 2 100.0 
each, or 3.2 per cent, of the cases. 
Three companies did not give the 

basis of their choice of a method. 
The evidence indicates that these 
insurance companies chose their 
plans most frequently because they 
believe the particular method decided 
upon is better adapted to their prob- 
lems than another system might be. 
The consensus of the authorities 
in the field of job evaluation appears 
to be that an organization should 
review the different plans available 
for use and then base its choice on 
the method which best fits its needs. 


(To be Continued) 


"CUSTOM-BUILT" FILES 


OW to design and build “cys. 
tom-made”’ files at the low cogt 
afforded by standardized, mass-pro. 
duced equipment is the subject of an 
informative new booklet just pub- 
lished by Remington Rand Inc. 
Through the use of Record-Stack, 
an assortment of intermembered, 
interchangeable file cabinets which 
house interchangeable file sections of 
many types and sizes, virtually any 
kind of file installation can be set up 
to suit the peculiar needs of any 
given office, according to the booklet, 
The 12-page, fully-illustrated bro- 
chure shows several of the infinite 
variations of Record-Stack arrange- 
ments which have been used in the 
offices of leading corporations and 
governmental agencies. It points out 
that the intermembered stacks pro- 
vided by the units eliminate the ex- 
pense of buying end panels, save 
floor space and give extreme flexi- 
bility to any arrangement of files 
All Record-Stack units, the booklet 
says, are precision engineered. 
Full catalogue data, including di- 
mensions of the various file cabinets 
and file sections, is provided in the 
back of the booklet. Identified as SC 
677, the booklet may be obtained a 
any Remington Rand branch office 
or by writing to the company’s home 
office at 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


HARLES EDISON, president 

for the past 24 years, has been 
elected to the newly created posi- 
tion of chairman of the board oi 
directors of Thomas A. Edison, Inc 
Henry G. Riter, III, succeeds Mr 
Edison as president. 

Mr. Edison, formerly Governor 
of New Jersey and Secretary of the 
Navy, succeeded his father, the late 
Thomas A. Edison, founder of the 
company, as president in 1926. The 
company had not had a chairman 0! 
the board of directors since the death 
of Thomas A. Edison in 1931. Mr 
Riter has been a director of the 
company since 1946 and chairman 
of the executive committee since 
1949. He is senior partner of Riter 
and Company, New York invest: 
ment banking firm. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


oe Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without we 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any availabl» information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 
Wooden 


SOPNAUAWN— 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. ee 
109. Payroll 
19. T Tobulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
. Dating Stamps 
. Envelope Sealers 
. Mail ners 
. Postal Meters 
. Postal Scales 
. Sorters 
. Time Stamp 
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75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


*% Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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wee yg REPRODUCING 

5. Composing 

. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 

. Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. —ws 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE J tay sero 
50. Air Conditioners 
. Bookcases 
. Cabinets 
. Chairs 
. Desks 
. Fluorescent ions 


. Incandescent 

. Matched Suites 
. Safes 

. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


ighting 


. Card Index 
. Duplicator 


. Envelopes 
. Letterhead 


"Thin (Copy) 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 


63. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 
128. 
125. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 

Fire Pretection 

Office Planning 
Photocopying 

Record System 

Sales Incentives 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
. Business Forms 
. Duplicating Supplies 
. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Loose Leaf Books & 


Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


82. 
83. 


Cleaning Material 
Copyholders 


. Eradicable Ribbon 
. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 

97. 

98. 
104. 

99. 
114, 
100. 
107. 
126. 
101. 


102. 


Accident Diagraming 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Ki 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Short Rate Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
Visual Policy Jackets 
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Take a Letter—from page 77 


didn’t work because they were too, 
too clever! 

Here is a good collection letter, 
written with a smile. And it still 
gets the point across: “An alarm 
clock never intends to offend. It 
simply reminds us to do something 
we fully intended to co anyway. 

“Will you accept this letter as a 
friendly little alarm clock reminding 
you that you intended to send us 
your check for $8.50 today ?” 

That letter has pulled consistently 
wherever it has been used. If you 
are interested, the idea is in the 
public domain; it is yours to use 
if you want it. 


Steps Toward Improvement 


How are you going to improve 
business letter writing in your or- 
ganization? Here are a few hints: 

First of all, sell yourself on the 
need for improving business letter 
writing! Then you'll do a far more 
convincing job on the other fellows 
in your company. 

Second, set up a system to guar- 
antee promptness in handling cor- 
respondence. By that, I mean form 
letters. And form letters can be ef- 
fective! They need not be cold and 
impersonal—they can be highly per- 
sonal. Don’t overlook the fact that 
where you are dealing with a wide 





variety of people, all having a sim- 
ilar problem, form letters can be set 
up—and you'll cut costs, too. 

And finally, check up on your dic- 
tators. Get them to ask themselves : 
“Now would I really talk like that ?” 

Perhaps some person in your or- 
ganization who has shown the spark, 
the ability to write a good, frank 
letter, can be delegated to take some 
of the letters of the other dictators, 
comment on them, discuss them. 

Or you can give your dictators a 
check list and have them ask them- 
selves questions like these at the end 
of their dictation: “What was the 
purpose of the letter I have just 
written? Am I sure I know? Have 
I made myself clear? Did I talk 
from the reader’s point of view? 
Did I tell my story in as few words 
as possible? Was I natural?” 

And you can set up a manual of 
letter-writing hints. Dig into a text- 
book; find the material yourself, 
which you can put in the form of a 
series of bulletins. Or call on an 
outside source who offers better let- 
ter bulletins. There are a number of 
publishers in this field. If your com- 
pany is large enough, you might 
have a teacher give a lecture or two. 

Here is still another correspond- 
ence improvement idea. A_ best- 
letter-of-the-month award will often 
create an interest in better letter 
writing. 
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A great deal depends on the indj- 
vidual organization as to what you 
can do, but any or all of these sug. 
gestions are practical. 

Business letter writing is not only 
the science of applied psychology— 
it is an art, too. It is the ability to 
make words sing. There is no better 
example of the art of business letter 
writing, I believe, than the following 
very famous letter series exchanged 
between a hotel manager and a radio 
executive. Yes, this really hap- 
pened! Here are the letters: 

“Upon making the customary 
room inspection immediately after a 
guest’s departure, our housekeeper 
informed us that two brown woolen 
blankets (replacement value $8 
each) were missing from the room 
you occupied. 

“May we respectfully ask that 
when unpacking your luggage, 
should these articles be noted, we 
shall appreciate it if you will return 
them to us. We find that guests, in 
their haste, frequently place such 
items in their effects, inadvertently, 
and, of course, return them when 
they come to light in the unpacking. 

“‘Allow us also to emphasize our 
appreciation for your patronage. We 
hope that we may have the pleasure 
of serving you again in the very near 
future. Very truly yours, (Signed) 
John Lawless,” who was manager of 
Chicago’s great Palmer House. 


The Answer 


This was written to a radio ex- 
ecutive in Detroit, who answered in 
this fashion : 

“Manager, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago—Dear Sir: I am desolated to 
learn, after reading your very tactful 
letter of the 18th, that you actually 
have guests at your hostelry who 
are so ‘absent-minded’ as to check 
out and include such items of your 
esteem as wool blankets (replace- 
ment value $8.00 each) when pack- 
ing the extra tie and the soiled shirt. 

“By the same token, I suppose 
that passengers on some of our lead- 
ing railroads are apt to carry off a 
locomotive or a few hundred feet of 
rail when disembarking from the 
choo-choo on reaching their desti- 
nation. Or a visitor at the big city 
zoo might conceivably take away an 
elephant or rhinoceros, concealing 
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same in a sack of peanuts after re- 
moving the nuts (replacement value 
5¢). In this particular case, I can 
be of only slight assistance to you in 
locating the runaway blankets. Since 
I had a lot of baggage with me, | 
needed all the drawer space you so 
thoughtfully provided. The blankets 
in question occupied the bottom 
drawer of the dresser and I wanted 
to place some white shirts (replace- 
ment value $4.25 each) in that 
drawer. So I lifted out said blankets 
and placed them on a chair. Later, 
the night maid came in and I handed 
the blankets (same blankets and 
same replacement value) to her— 
asking her in a nice, gentlemanly 
way to get them and herself to hell 
out of the room. 

“If you'll count all the blankets 
in your esteemed establishment, you 
will find that all are present or ac- 
counted for—unless other ‘absent- 
minded’ guests have been accommo- 
dated meanwhile in your emporium. 
That’s the best I can do for you. 
Very truly yours, 

“P.S.: Have you counted the ele- 
vators recently ?” 


Tact Required 


Mr. Lawless was in a spot, wasn't 
he? What would you have done? 
Well, here is how he answered: 

“Dear Mr. Blank: Thank you for 
one of the most delightful letters it 
has been my pleasure to read during 
my entire business career. 

“Yes, Mr. Blank, we do a lot of 
counting around here. I’ve counted 
the elevators and they are right 
where they should be—and operat- 
ing, every one of them. What I 
want to count now is far more im- 
portant to me. I want to count you 
as a long-standing friend of the 
Palmer House. 

“You, in your executive capacity, 
must of necessity supervise countless 
counts of so-called listening audi- 
ences as well as program telephone 
surveys that annoy countless people 
in the middle of their dinners. I 
will assume, therefore, that you have 
realized you were most unfortunately 
a victim of a machine-like routine 
that is made necessary by the very 
vastness of an organization so well 
operated as the Palmer House. 

“There are a lot of folks in this 
merry world who would, as you so 
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vividly put it, ‘carry off a locomo- 
tive or a few hundred feet of rail’ 
and who would ‘take away from the 
zoo an elephant or a rhinoceros.’ 
Just you put a few ash trays, towels, 
blankets, and pillows or some glass- 
ware and silverware in your public 
studios and reception rooms and see 
what happens. 

“$25,000 worth of silverware (ac- 
tual auditor’s replacement value) is 
carried away annually by our ‘senti- 
mental’ guests. A similar total is 
cherished annually by ‘absent- 
minded’ guests who like our linens 
as mementoes of their visits to the 
Palmer House. They even go re- 
ligious on us and take Gideon Bibles 


to the tune of several thousand an- 
nually. Nothing is sacred, it would 
seem. And so it goes! 

“TI am sincerely sorry, Mr. Blank, 
that you were bothered as the result 
of a maid’s mistake. Her lapse of 
memory started this giant wheel of 
routine in motion. But I am happy 
in a way that the incident occurred 
because it gave me the chance to 
read one swell missive. 

“As the song goes, and your radio 
station has no doubt played it count- 
less times, ‘Let’s Call the Whole 
Thing Off.’ And there’s another 
song you use, too—‘Can’t We Be 
Friends?’ Sincerely yours, (Signed ) 
Mr. Lawless.” 
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COMPLETE _ understanding 

between the home office and the 
field is absolutely essential to a well- 
run life insurance company,” E. B. 
Stevenson, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, told the open- 
ing session of the Eleventh Annual 
Spring Conference for Combination 
Companies. 

Approximately 150 agency offi- 
cers and other top executives of 
forty member companies of the 
Agency Management Association 
which write both Ordinary and 
Weekly Premium business were 
present at Asheville, N. C. 


HOME OFFICE AND FIELD LIAISON 


Mr. Stevenson conducted a dis- 
cussion on the subject of improving 
channels of communication between 
the home office and the field. Pre- 
vously, Malcom C. Young, Second 
Vice President, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, and Chairman of the meet- 
ing, welcomed the group at a fel- 
lowship luncheon. 

In setting the stage for the discus- 
sion period in which members of 
the audience participated by citing 
their own experiences, Mr. Steven- 
son told the group that it is neces- 
sary to use “every medium available 
in collecting and distributing infor- 
mation.” 
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SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Hotel Statler,* Washington, D. C., September 25-30, 1950 
SCHEDULE 
Monday, September 25 
NALU Committee Meeting (throughout day) 
American Society, C.L.U., Directors’ Luncheon 
NALU Luncheon for State & Local Association Executive Secretaries 
American College Trustees’ Dinner 
Tuesday, September 26 
Meeting of the National Council (all day) 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table—Luncheon and Business 
American Society, C.L.U., Directors’ Dinner 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table—Reception and Banquet 
Wednesday, September 27 
Opening General Convention Session 


American College and American Society, C.L.U. 
Thursday, September 28 


General Agents’ and Managers’ Meeting 
Executive Secretaries’ Session (all day) 
General Agents’ and Managers’ Luncheon 
Women Underwriters’ Luncheon 
American Society, C.L.U.—Seminar on Chapter Activities 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table—Round Table Discussion 
(open to all women underwriters) 


President's Reception and Ball 


Friday, September 29 


Meeting of the National Council 


Saturday, September 30 
NALU Board of Trustees 
* For reservations—Address Fredrick V. McNair, III, 204 Star Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 


, Dinner and Conferment 
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“It is not only important that the 
field force be kept completely jn- 
formed as to Home Office problems, 
but it is equally important tnat the 
home office be kept informed of field 
problems,” said Mr. Stevenson, a 
former chairman of the Combination 
companies group. 

“When the field and the home of- 
fice are each familiar with problems 
of the other, a sympathetic under- 
standing results, out of which can 
come the best thoughts of the entire 
organization as to solutions. Then 
when decisions are reached, based 
upon such an understanding backed 
up by this kind of thinking, the de- 
cision is usually satisfactory to all 
concerned and cooperation will fol- 
low. From all of this flow great 
benefits to policyowners, field force, 
home office and company.” 

In discussing means of communi- 
cation with the field, Mr. Stevenson 
cited these channels: visits to the 
field; visits to the home office by 
individuals and groups ; management 
councils composed of either man- 
agers, assistant managers or agents; 
the field suggestion systems; con- 
ventions and club meetings ; schools 
conducted at either the home office 
or in the field; letters written for 
individual or circular use; and com- 
pany publications. 


Management Councils 


Out of the discussion came a 
noticable trend toward establishment 
of management councils. This trend 
was evident among both small and 
large companies. An example of 
this was a description of the plan 
used by the Commonwealth Life. 
Morton Boyd, President of this com- 
pany, told the meeting the manage- 
ment council “‘is one of the best aids 
to improve management that our 
company has.” 

Walter S. J. Shepherd, Second 
Vice President, Metropolitan, told 
the meeting that his company had 
had great success with their man- 
ager’s council. Membership on the 
council was determined by the man- 
ager’s ranking rather than by elec- 
tion. This, he said, was found to be 
the most equitable basis of selection 
and has the full approval of the 
managers themselves. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


OMEN in a half-dozen East- 

ern Cities have been going 
back to “school” this spring to learn 
more about life insurance, estate 
planning and kindred subjects—and 
they have liked their lessons so well 
that a new nation-wide movement 
in adult education may be on the 
way. 

Spokesman for the life insurance 
business at the forums and one of 
the people who have been most ac- 
tively encouraging groups to sponsor 
forums has been Marion Stevens 
Eberly, director of the Women’s 
Division of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Mrs. Eberly has already 
spoken at forums held in New York, 
Worcester, Providence, and Morris- 
town, New Jersey, and will shortly 
address similar meetings in Schenec- 
tady, Greenwich, Hartford and 
Memphis. In the latter city, where 
Mrs. Eberly will be the only speaker, 
the meeting is sponsored jointly by 
the Junior Department of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club and the Mem- 
phis Life Underwriters Association. 


Types 


The “schools” which have been 
held so far in 1950 have attracted 
several thousand women—home- 
makers, business women, profes- 
sional women, women who have re- 
tired from business and girls who 
are just graduating from school. 
Each of the forums has differed 
slightly in program and speakers, 
but the purpose of all of them has 
been the same—to acquaint women 
with the things they should know 
if they are going to manage money 
intelligently and well. 

Five general topics are taught at 
the women’s forums, which are 
variously sponsored by trust com- 
panies, women’s clubs, life under- 
Writer groups and similar organiza- 
tions. The meetings themselves gen- 
erally consist of a one-hour lecture 
on each of the five topics with the 
particular speaker leading a discus- 
sion and answering questions fol- 
lowing the regular lecture period. 

A pattern for the women’s forums 
on money management was an in- 


For June, 1950 


troductory program sponsored this 
winter by the influential Women’s 
City Club of New York. At these 
meetings, held every Tuesday after- 
noon through January and February, 
Professor Margaret Meyers of Vas- 
sar spoke on “Money at Work”; 
Miss Helen Knox, former president 
of the Association of Bank Women 
spoke on “Your Objectives”; Mrs. 
Eberly spoke on “Life Insurance 
and Annuities” and two other 
lectures, one on securities and one 
on taxes, were delivered by Ben- 
jamin Graham, investment counselor 
and George E. Cleary, both of New 
York. Subsequently, a panel discus- 
sion at the regional meeting of the 
Association of Bank Women, in 
New York City, gave impetus to 
the movement, leading to the ar- 
rangement of forums by trust com- 
panies in nearby cities. 


Life Insurance Angle 


In her talks before the Women’s 
City Club and other groups, Mrs. 
Eberly has taken as her main theme 
“Women’s Stake in Life Insurance” 
and has stressed the dual role of 
women as owners of life insurance 
policies and as beneficiaries of their 
families’ life insurance. In develop- 
ing her subject, Mrs. Eberly de- 
scribes the various family needs for 
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Boston Mutual Programs are 
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life insurance and discusses the wide 
choice of life insurance contracts and 
optional settlements, touches on an- 
nuities, group life insurance, Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, Social 
Security benefits, and other kinds of 
family and individual financial secu- 
rity. She emphasizes the individual 
nature of each family’s program and 
the need for seeking a well-trained 
agent’s advice. 

How eager women are to learn 
about life insurance, Mrs. Eberly re- 
ports, is shown by the number and 
variety of questions which have been 
asked by her audiences. Many of 
the questions are easily and simply 
answered—questions about the dif- 
ference in life insurance policies, in 
the uses of optional settlements and 
so on—but many others are more 
searching, reflecting recognition of 
the need for making wise decisions 
in connection with their own or their 
families’ insurance. 

Women are particularly con- 
cerned, Mrs. Eberly has found, with 
the new “community property” pro- 
visions of the federal tax laws and 
are wondering about their effect on 
insurance. A number of questions 
have been asked at each of the 
forums on the possible need of re- 
vising insurance and estate pro- 
grams to reflect the new provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1948, par- 
ticularly in connection with the selec- 
tion of optional settlements. 


Material Popular 


Of great interest to women attend- 
ing all of the insurance forums held 
so far have been several of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance’s booklets 
on life insurance and savings, includ- 
ing “Marriage Bonds and Family 
Security” for engaged and young 
married couples, “A Miss and Her 
Money” for teen-age girls, “Money 
in Your Pocket” for teen-age boys, 
and “Woman With a Future” for 
professional and business women. 
These are offered to the women at- 
tending the forums without cost and 
are usually on display with other 
material prepared by the librarian 
of the local Public Library. 
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GERIATRICS: HELPING. 





disease 


Many ailments of middle age have been all 
but wiped out in recent years. The threat of 
others is steadily being reduced. Progress in 
conquering each of these ills is related in 


OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 





The Geriatrics Story, a series of 12 pam- 

hlets, and in Longer Life: Promise or Prob- 
lem? a conservative forecast for the future. 
Either or both free on request. Write North- 
western National Life Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. 


Longer life for people 


Here’s to the health of the Amer- 
ican boy who is ten years old in 1950! 

Modern medical care has brought 
him safely past the threats of mal- 
nutrition and infectious diseases, such 
as diphtheria, small pox and whoop- 
ing cough, preserving for him a birth- 
right of abundant health. 

As he stands on the threshold of 
manhood, what are his chances of 
surviving the diseases of middle life 
and old age which still lurk in his 
future? Which, if any, of these old 
enemies must he still fear ? 

Geriatrics gives an encouraging 
answer. Estimates indicate that the average 
10-year old of today will still be living 
an active life in the year 2019—a life 
span of nearly 80 years. 

Fast fading as serious threats to 
longer, more enjoyable living are 
kidney disease, primary anemia, dis- 
orders of the gall bladder, diabetes 
mellitus. Once fatal, they now can 
nearly always be arrested or cured. 

As the life span lengthens, prostate 
obstruction will affect more men, but 


modern techniques now offer satis- 
factory remedy in nearly all cases, 
regardless of age. And the value of 
psychiatry in treating peptic ulcer 
is being more fully appreciated. 

Endocrine imbalance, mental ills, 
cancer and heart disease are by no 
means conquered, but every year 
marks encouraging progress as 
further resources in geriatrics are 
trained against them. 

Thus the ten year old has a far 
brighter future than his parents or 
grandparents could hope for. But in 
his longer, healthier lifetime ques- 
tions will arise that his elders might 
well begin now, with wisdom and 
foresight, to help solve. Must the 
vigorous man of 65 with ten useful 
years ahead retire abruptly from his 
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past 40 


work? . . . Will production be able 
to bear the heavy drain of pensions 
for a predominantly upper-age popu- 
lation? . .. What useful vocations can 
be developed to relieve the restless- 
ness, frustration and unwilling de- 
pendency of old folk? .. . 

The longer one’s life, the more 
urgent the need for financial sol- 
vency to give full enjoyment to later 
years—a goal best attained through 
a sound program of savings and life 
insurance. Your NWNL agent, paid 
not primarily for how much insur- 
ance he sells you but for what you 
keep in force, has a strong incentive to 
provide you with the insurance you 
need and can afford. He can help 
you plan wisely a financially comfort- 
able future through life insurance. 
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Acacia Mutual: Wayne E. Dorman, 
with the company since the end of the 
war and most recently Manager at Silver 
Spring, Maryland, has been promoted to 
Manager of ‘the Atlanta, Georgia branch 
ofice. At the same time Walter C. 
Hughes, Jr., with the company since 1945, 
was named his successor at Silver Spring. 
New paid business for April, 1950 ex- 
ceeded $13,000,000. This is better than 
the best previous April in the company’s 
history by 33% and marks the fourth 
straight month in which production has 
established a new all time high over a 
similar period in the past. At the present 
rate of sales the company expects to pass 
the billion dollar mark this month 


2 f.R 


Aetna Life: Harper and Babcock have 
been named General Agents for the com- 
pany in Philadelphia, Pa., the new firm 
W. R. Harper, General Agent. 

’. R. Harper, who is continuing with 

lk Babcock, Jr., has been General 
pom for the company in that city for 
the last 45 years 

W. Thomas Craig, General Agent for 
the company in Cincinnati, Ohio since 
1940, has formed a partnership with W. 
W. Hammond, General Agent at Los 
Angeles, Calif. The new firm will be 
known as Hammond & Craig, General 
Agents. 

W., Lewis Harrison, with the company 
since 1942, and most recently a partner 
in the Buffalo General Agency with John 
W. Spahr, has been named Mr. Craig’s 
successor as General Agent in Cincinnati. 

Walter R. Hutch, in the business since 
192, most recently Supervisor of the 
O. A. Krebs General Agency in New 
York City, succeeds Mr. Harrison as 
partner in the de Forest Buffalo, N. Y. 
Agency. 


x & & 


American Mutual Life: New paid busi- 
ness for April, 1950 showed a 79% gain 
over the same month in 1949. The. cor- 
responding gain for the first 4 months 
of this year was 56.85%. 


x kw 


Bankers Life (lowa): Fred P. Gilbert, 
with the company since 1946 and Group 
representative in Dallas, Texas since 1948, 
as been promoted to Manager of the 


Dallas Regional Group Office. In_ this 
capacity he will cover Northern Texas 
an Oklahoma. 


For June, 1950 


Harold G. Allen has 
from Assistant to Associate Actuary 

For the first time in the company’s 
history they have paid the proceeds of an 
Ordinary Life policy to one of their 
insureds who will be 96 on June 10 next. 
He is John L. Todd, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

New paid business for the first quarter 
of 1950 totaled $42,279,531. This repre- 
sents a gain of $1,350,000 over the same 
period a year ago. Of this amount $26,- 
400,264 was Ordinary, which compares 
with $28,273,724 issued during the same 
period last year. 

New paid business for April, 1950 
totaled $17,308,772, representing an in- 
crease of nearly $6'% million over the 
same month in 1949, 
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Bowles, Andrews & Towne: / ohn P. Til- 
linghast, a Fellow of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries and Assistant Actuary of the 
Union Central Life before a recent trip 
to Bogota, Colombia, has been named 
head of the company’s Atlanta, Georgia 
office. While in Colombia, Mr. Tillinghast 
assisted in the reorganization of the Com- 
pania de Seguros Bolivar. 


e & & 


Canada Life: The highest honor that 
can be earned by a company manager 
went to Vernon C. Hale, C.L.U., who 
heads the Central Ontario Branch. Win- 
ning the President’s Award marks the 
high point in Mr. Hale’s career, which 
began with the company in 1923. 

Clayton H. Forsey, with the company 
since 1925, has been named Manager of 
the Toronto West Branch where he suc- 
ceeds M. Moffat, resigned. 

F. B. Clarke, with the company 25 
vears, has been named Manager of Group 


Sales for Canada. 
Cather C. Boyle, A.S.A., with the com- 
pany since 1923, has been named Chief 


Accountant. 


x *® ® 


Canadian Sales: New Ordinary sold in 
the Dominion of Canada in March, 1950 
totaled $111,887,000; Weekly Premium, 
$16,500,000 and Group, $11,300,000. 
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Colonia Life: Victor L. Fox, who joined 
the company in 1924 and who has been 
Manager of the Claim Division since 
1935, has been appointed an Assistant 


Secretary. He has been active for several 
years in the affairs of the International 
Claim Association. 


Ss & & 
Commonwealth Life: Produced the 
largest volume of new business in any 
one month in the company’s history in 
honor of President Morton Boyd. The 


contest “March For Boyd” is an 
annual event. 


sales 


x * * 


Connecticut General: 
Roberts, with the company since 1945, 
has been named Secretary of the Acci- 
dent Department. Mr. Roberts is a Fel- 
low of the Society of Actuaries. 

At the same time, Alfred T. Yungman, 
with the company since 1932, and Direc- 
tor of Sales Research since 1947 with 
residence in Philadelphia, has been trans- 
ferred in similar capacity to the home 
office. 


Henry R. 


x * * 


Connecticut General: Robert A. Par- 
rish (1935) and Elmer L. Nicholson 
(1942) have been appointed Superintend- 
ent of Agencies and Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, respectively, in the 
company’s agency expansion program. 
x * * 

Continental American: J. Robert 
Lauer, in the business since 1947, 
been named Associate General Agent 
with his father, Matthew J.. in the 295 
Madison Avenue, New York City Agency. 


has 
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Farm Bureau Life: New written business 
for March, 1950 exceeded $24,000,000 and 
represented an increase of 27% over the 
same month in 1949. 


x * * 


Fidelity Life Assurance: D. F. Mac- 
Pherson (1919) has been named Secre- 
tary succeeding W. F. Curell, retired. 


2 & & 


Franklin Life: Dwight Jordan, in the 
business since 1935 and most recently 
with the Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany in Olympia, Washington, has been 
named General Agent for the company 
in that city. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Great-West Life: Gordon P. Rollo has 
been promoted to Supervisor of Field 
Training, in which capacity he succeeds 
W. Arthur Johnston, who is continuing 
as a personal producer. 

H, W. Manning, Vice President and 
Managing Director, was the Chairman 
of a committee organized to assist victims 
of the disastrous flood which occurred 
in the Province last month. 


=. 2 2 


Guardian Life: Allen Insurance Agency 
have been named District Managers for 
the company in Durham, N. C. The life 
operations will be handled by Charles S. 
Allen, owner and his brother Burwell 
A. Allen. 


x* * 


Gulf Life: On May 8th last passed the 
$500,000,000 insurance in force mark less 
than 39 years after the company’s found- 
ing. Since the first of the year the com- 
pany has made $31,934,424 of increase, 
Sane to $27,445,085 during all of 


xk 


Home Life: Gerald A. B. Woodley, cur- 
rently President of the Columbus Life 
Underwriters Association, in the business 
since 1929 with the Midland Mutual Life, 
has been named General Agent for the 
company in Columbus, Ohio. 


x oe & 


Illinois Bankers: General Agent Don T. 
McKellar, representing the company in 
Vandalia, Illinois, recently celebrated his 
22nd anniversary in the company’s App- 
A-Week Club. The town of Vandalia has 
a population of less than 5,300 people. 


x** 


Jefferson Standard: J. Edward Chance 
(1921) and W. Kenneth Richardson 
(1945) have been named Managers at 
Lynchburg, Virginia and Wheeling, W. 
Va., respectively. 

John S. Allsup (1947) has been named 
Manager of the newly opened branch 
office in Peoria, Illinois. 


ze 2 


John Hancock Mutual: Stanton M. 
Slack has been named District Manager 
in Concord, N. H. where he succeeds the 
late Henry W. Griffin. He was formerly 
Regional Supervisor in Northern New 
England. 


x * * 


Life of Virginia: William I. Rosenthal, 


C.L.U., and formerly with the Continen- 
tal Assurance, has been named Manager 
of the first Ordinary agency established 
in New Jersey and which is located in 
Newark. 

T. Braxton Horsley, with the company 
since 1930, has been named Manager of 
a new Ordinary agency opened in the 
city of Richmond and known as Rich- 
mond “B.” The C. C. Hall Agency in 
that city is the oldest and largest of the 
company’s Ordinary Agencies. 


Lincoln National: Harry J. Shaffer, jy 
the business 20 years and most recent), 
Agency Vice President of the aul R.. 
vere Life, has been named 21d Vic 
President and Manager of Agencies, 

Joseph X. Harris, with the co 
since 1939, and formerly Associate Gen 
eral Agent, has been named Gener,j 
Agent in Baltimore, Md., where he gy¢. 
ceeds G. J. Clautice, who is retiring fy. 
cause of ill health. 

Richard R. Berghoff, with the compan) 
since 1942, has been named Region;| 
Group Manager in Milwaukee, Wiscop 
sin, where he succeeds Fritz N, Berghoj 
who was transferred in similar capacity 
to St. Louis, Missouri. ; 


Mpany 
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Manhattan Life: Ralph P. Schaber 
with the company since 1923 and Jame 
McGrath (1942), have been promoted ¢ 
Assistant Treasurer and Office Manager 
of the Investment Department, respec 
tively. 

New paid business for the first } 
months of 1950 totaled $9,399,610, repre 
senting a 46% increase over the sam 
period in 1949. 

Aubrey E. Green and Donald J. Macker 
have been named General Agents for th 
company in Westwood, N. J., with head 
quarters in the People’s Trust Building 
Mr. Green has been in the business over 
20 years and became a general agent for 
the company in 1934, while Mr. Macker 
has been associated with him for over 
9 years. 

New submitted business for April, 1950 
designated as President’s Month, totaled 
$9,050,224, representing the best month 
in the company’s 100-year history. 
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Marsh & McLennan: Henry W. Ot 
in the business 10 years with the Equi 
table Society before joining Marsh & 
McLennan in 1936 and most recently head 
of the New York office Pension Depart 
ment, has been elected Vice President oi 


the firm. 
x *&* *& 


Massachusetts Mutual: Fred H. White, 
C.L.U. and with the company since 1939, 
has been appointed Manager of the Bui 
falo, N. Y. Agency where he succeeds 
David B. Adler, C.L.U., who is continu 
ing as a personal producer. 


xk 


Metropolitan Life: As a result of the 
company’s long-term advertising cam- 
paign for better health, it has been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
by Syracuse University’s School of Jour- 
nalism. 

Edwin A. Peterson, a Supervisor in 
the Ordinary Dept. in the company’s 
Canadian H. O. in Ottawa, has been 
elected President of the National Office 
Managers’ Association. 


xk * 


Midland Mutual: Elton R. Dare, 
C.L.U. (1941) has been promoted from 
Supervisor of Agencies to Agency Secre- 
tary. At the same time Jack P. Smith 


(1947) was named his successor. 
Best’s Life News 
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Mutual Lite: The company’s Public Re- 
jations Program has been judged one of 
the ten best in the country by Public 
Relations News. Specifically, the award 
was made for “Humanizing the Corpora- 
tion in the Public Interest.” 

Roy A. Proffitt, with the company since 
1936 and most recently Assistant Man- 
ager at the Charlotte, N. C. Agency, has 
been named Training Assistant at the 
home office. 

xk * 


National Life (Vt.): Ed. L. Grose, Jr., 
in the business since 1933 and who most 
recently operated a general insurance 
agency in Phoenix, Arizona, has been 
named General Agent for the company 
in that city. 

x * 


New England Mutual: George C. 
Behrns has been named Manager of the 
company’s Agency at 105 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, where he suc- 
ceeds Edgar C. Fowler, who becomes 
General Agent Emeritus after 34 years of 
service. At the same time the company 
has announced the establishment of a 
fifth Chicago Agency at 2040 Lincoln 
Park West and has named George H. 
Gruendel, C.L.U. as General Agent. Mr. 
Gruendel started his career in the busi- 
ness in 1935 and joined the Fowler 
Agency in 1942. 

A. Lee Soule, Jr., Cashier of the New 
Orleans General Agency for the past 27 
years, has been named Acting Manager, 
where he succeeds the late Wilson Wil- 
liams. At the same time Thomas C. 
Nicholls, Jr., C.L.U. and with the com- 
pany for 15 years, has been named Direc- 
tor of Training in the Agency. 

Dean E. Cogswell, Assistant Manager 
of the Underwriting Department and with 
the company 15 years, has been selected 
as one of the 14 outstanding young busi- 
nessmen taken from industries through- 
out the country to participate in the Sloan 
Fellowship Program for Executive De- 
velopment at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Cogswell is the first 
representative of the life insurance busi- 
ness to be chosen by the 19 year old 
development program. 

Irving S. Bober, C.L.U., in the busi- 
ness since 1937, has been named Agency 
Manager for the company in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Bober is Educational Vice 
President of the Brooklyn Branch of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York. 

Lloyd E. Roberts has been named 
Agency Manager in Greenville, S. C., 
where he succeeds Ed. L. Foulks, who 
is continuing as Associate General Agent. 
Mr. Roberts has been in the business 
over 10 years. 


x* 


New York Life: Dr. John Malgieri, who 
graduated from New York Medical Col- 
lege in 1942, and who has been with the 
company since 1946, has been promoted 
to Assistant Medical Director. 


= % 2 


N. Y. Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Fund: Dr. William G. MacDonald, a 
graduate of the University of Vermont 
Medical College in 1940 and who since 
1947 has been chief resident surgeon at 
the Lenox Hill Hospital, has been ap- 
Pointed Assistant Medical Director. 





(Continued on the next page) 
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*hrough the ages, men have looked to the sword for 
security. All too often, the sword has brought them only to 
serfdom. Today, men can achieve security with a stroke of the 
pen — and at the same time write their own edict of independence. 
This is what they do when they make use of the truly democratic 
institution of Life Insurance. 

We who are associated with Pacific Mutual are proud 
to be part of this great institution of Life Insurance; especially 
proud that through the basic protection of our Pacific Mutual 
New and Unusual Savings Plan and our complete range of Life, 
Accident and Sickness, Retirement, Annuity and Group Plans, 


we can help men attain security with independence. 


Home Office: Los Angeles, California 


GENERAL AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT FORTY STATES 





Field Appointments—Continued 


North American Life: Eleven members 
of the home office and 10 of the agency 
staff have been given special service cer- 
tificates and jewelled service pins em- 
blematic of their completing 25 years or 
more of service to the company. They 
thus become charter members of the 
newly organized Quarter Century Club. 


x*r 


Ohio National: Garnet Reeves, in the 
business since 1944, has been named Gen- 


eral Agent for the company in Lubbock, 
Texas. 


x. 2 * 


Ohio State: C. R. McGinness has been 
named General Agent at San Jose, Cali- 
fornia and William Weissbach, General 
Agent at Youngstown, Ohio. 


xk * 


Paul Revere Life: New life business 
for the first 4 months of this year showed 
a gain of 8% over the same period in 
1949. The corresponding gain for acci- 
dent and health was 39%. The gains also 
include the business of the Massachusetts 
Protective Association. 


=e = 


sae Mutual: The Forrest J. Curry 
tgency of the company in San Francisco 
has won the President’s Award, emble- 
matic of the highest field honor for ren- 
dering distinguished performance in the 
preceding year. 





Phoenix Mutual: George F. Kiely, with 
the company since 1940, has been named 
Manager of the Brooklyn Central Agency 
at 1 Hanson Place, where he 
Charles D. Girdner, who is continuing as 
Associate Manager and Sales Representa- 
tive. 
S22 


Pioneer Mutual Life: Cody D. Bell, in 
the business many years with different 


companies and most recently Secretary- 
Treasurer of Columbian Mutual Life of 


Memphis, has been named Actuary, where 
he succeeds I. W. Smith, retired. 
x * * 


Postal Life: Harold DeMian, in the busi- 
ness over 20 years and most recently a 


General Agent for The Maccabees in 
Newark, N. J., has been named Associate 
General Agent of the Arthur Milton 
Agency of the company. He will con- 


centrate on the developme nt of brokerage 


and surplus business in the New York 
City area. 

Se & & 
Prudential: Carrol M. Shanks, Presi- 


dent, has been named “Man of the Year 
in Life Insurance” by the Insurance Field. 

375 Canadians will be hired and sent 
to the company’s home office in Newark, 
N. J. for training prior to the opening 
of the new Canadian head office in To- 
ronto this Fall. 

Recently paid the largest award in the 
35-year history of its Suggestion System. 
This award totaled $3,500 and was shared 
by T. K. Hoffman and F. W. Goedde. 
These men received the award for six 
related suggestions. 


succeeds , 


William J. Cohagan, with the company 
since 1932, as been named to the ¢\ecy- 
tive staff of the Canadian head office, 
scheduled to be opened this fall in To- 


ronto. Mr. Cohagan, a Fellow oi the 
Society of Actuaries, most recently was 
a General Manager of the company’s 


Western home office. 

Emanuel M,. Belkin, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1934 and most recently a 
Manager of District Office #7 in Brook- 
lyn, New York, has been appointed As- 
sistant Director of Field Training in the 
home office. His successor in Brooklyn 
is Edward C. Dohse, who has been with 
the company many years and most re- 
cently headed District #6 in Brooklyn, 

George M. Gump (1934) has been 
transferred as Manager to District #3 
in Pittsburgh, where he succeeds Stanley 
G. Smith. Mr. Smith (1923) in turn be- 
comes head of the New Castle District 
succeeding James E. Deegan, retired. 

Frank M. Greenberg, with the company 
since 1929, has been transferred as Man- 
ager from Far Rockaway, N. Y. to 
Brooklyn District Office #6. 

Robert R. Piatt, with the company since 
1937, has been named head of the Shamo 


kin District in Pennsylvania where he 
succeeds Berton E. Klinetob, who is on 
sick leave. 

x *«* * 


Purdue Marketing Course: Granville 
H. de Roode, in the business many years 
and most recently Supervisor of the Lib- 
erty Life, Greenville, , has joined 
the staff of the Life Insurance Marketing 
Institute at Purdue University, according 
to an announcement by Hal L. Nutt, 
Director. 












































STEADY GROWTH . 


Capital 
Year Assets Surplus 
1908 5,482 5,482 
1938 1,015,879 302,266 
1948 4,969,740 1,417,585 
1950 7,380,635 2,000,562 


Missouri, Illinois, 


1907. 





We have been serving the people of 
lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, and Oklahoma con- 
scientiously and satisfactorily since 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


705 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS 


NOW OPERATING IN SEVEN STATES % Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to 


those looking for a permanent connection 


% Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to 
age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy 


contracts. 
Insurance 
in Force * Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with life- 
774,032 time benefits. 
11,741,911 % Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 
74,653,754 and nurse benefits. 
91,425,487 


Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. 











Openings in California, Florida, 
Missouri, 


*% Complete substandard facilities. 


% Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY’S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 


Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


C. G. Ashbrook, Vice President—Director of Agencies 
North American Building, Chicago 3, 
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— 
Fifty - Sixth Year of 


Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$168,000,000 to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
since organization September 5, 1894... The 
Company also holds over $73,825,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force number 
102,000 and Insurance in force is over $209,- 
000,000... The State Life offers General 
Agency Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service facilities 
—for those qualified. 











INDIVIDUAL 
SECURITY ... 


“Security” and “freedom” are two words 
that have been kicked around pretty freely 
in recent years. 





In their name, all kinds of fancy schemes 
have sprung up. 


The only kind of security worthy of the 
name is that which is planned carefully, on a 
long-range basis, geared to the individual’s 
own situation in life, and guaranteed to in- 


Life Insurance provides that form of se- 
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THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 


curity. 


| clude individual freedom. 











The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
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ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 
OLY 


HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. | 





Wiscat iN \ 


THE SHIELO 
COMPANY 




















Reliance Life: William F. VanderBrook, 
in the business since 1938 and with the 
company since 1946, has been named Man- 
ager of the Central Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of the company, where he succeeds 
Harold Beckley, who has resigned to de- 
vote his time to the development of his 
own agency as a general agent of the 
company. 


x * * 


State Mutual: Francis C. Romer, in the 
business several years with the John 
Hancock and with Group Consultants of 
California, has been named group home 
office representative in the Los Angeles 
group office. 

Dr. Earl A. Reiman, who received his 
M.D. from Boston University School of 
Medicine in 1944, has been named Assist- 
ant Medical Director. 


= &..&% 


Southeastern Actuaries Club: This 
relatively new organization will hold its 
first Spring meeting at the Henry Grady 
Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia, June 9-10. It 
is expected that the majority of the 35 
members making it up will be present. 


x * * 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity As- 
sociation: Dr. William G. MacDonald 
has been elected Medical Director, in 
which capacity he succeeds Dr. Eugene F. 
Russell, who is eligible for retirement but 
who is continuing as consulting medical 
director. Dr. MacDonald has spent the 


For June, 1950 


past five years in post-graduate training 
at the Lenox Hill Hospital in New York 
City. 
x * * 

The Travelers: Robert F. Sears, with 
the company since 1926 and who has been 
regional Group supervisor at Philadel- 
phia since 1936, has been appointed super- 
intendent of group sales, Life, Accident 
and Group Agency Department at the 
home office. 


:. & & 


Union Central: Charles G. Parkhouse, 
in the business several years with the 
Prudential, has been named Manager of 
the company’s Nashville, Tenn. Agency. 


Y 2 


Union Mutual: New paid business for 
March, 1950 showed a 9.5% gain over the 
same month in 1949, Corresponding gain 
for the first quarter of this year was 
3.3%. 


x x & 


United American Life: G. A. 
L’Estrange, 30 years in the business and 
most recently Agency Vice President of 
the Capitol Life, has been elected Vice 
President in charge of Agencies. 


*. &@ ® 


Wendell A. Milliman Actuarial Firm: 


Stuart Robertson, in the business since 
1937 and most recently Actuary for the 


Northwestern Life of Seattle, has joined 
the consulting actuarial firm in that city. 
Mr. Robertson is an Associate of the 
Society of Actuaries. 


x * * 


Wickenden, Morss and Associates: 
Dr. Hilary L. Seal, in the business many 
years in England and Brazil, and most 
recently Actuary of the National Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, has been 
named Actuary of the firm. Dr. Seal is a 
Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries of 
England. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Life Insurance Assn. of A. (Spring Con- 
ference), June |, 2, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Society of Actuaries, June 5, 6, Edge- 
water Beach, Chicago. 

Health and Accident Underwriters, June 
5-7, Hotel Statler, N. Y. C. 

National Assn. Insurance Commissioners, 
June 12-16, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 

Medical Section, A.L.C., June 15-17, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Canadian Life Underwriters, June 20, 21, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

International Claim Assn., Sept. 18-20, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

National Assn. Life Underwriters, Sept. 
25-29, Statler, Washington, D. C. 

Life Office Management Assn., Sept. 25- 
27, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

National Fraternal Congress, Sept. 25-28, 
Statler Hotel, N. Y. C. 
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Aetna Life, Hartford California-Western States, Sacramento Connecticut General, Hartford 
ected - Diviens) wees +++ Jan. a (100% stock dividend) ............ May 77 (Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 98 
: OCK Dividend) ....+.+. - Apr. 9 Canada Life. Toronto (Hospital Coverage Liberalized) ..May 77 
A"(increasee Capital ahd Surplus). Feb. 34 (Agency Promotions) ............Feb. 34 Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
American Home Life, Topeka Central Life, Des Moines (New Policies) ......ssssseeeeees Jan, 71 
(Favorably Examined) ............ May 77 (Page Secretary) .................Feb, 84 Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford 
Amicable Life, Waco : Colonial Life, East Orange , ($11,000,000+ In Force ree 
(Favorably Examined) ...........Jan. 71 (New Ordinary Agency Dept.) ....Apr. 93 Continental American, W ae 
Bankers Life. Lincoln Colorado Credit Life, Boulder (Favorably Examined) o6escedes Jan. 72 
(Fully Mutualized) .......... -+.-Feb. 34 GlOW COMPRNT) -5.00.ds 005. cccccess Mar. 89 (1949 Best Year) ......sssssee+0++Feb. 96 
eS RET ere rrr es: Apr. 93 Columbus Mutual, Columbus (Executive Promotions) ......... June 3 
Berkshire Life, Vittsfield (Mitcheltree President) .......... Mar. 89 Continental Assurance, Chicago = 
(Term to 70) seeeseesseeeess Oct. 89 Commonwealth Life, Louisville (Extra Dividend) ...... enscnecsanatan 
(Diffenbaugh Heads re &H. Dept.) .Jan. 71 (Trabue Director of sone) -.--Feb, 34 (Stock Dividend Proposed) aeunen June 37 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City Companion Life, New Yo Crown Life, Toronto 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 89 (Executive Changes) ............. Apr. 93 Core Fe. Gh PD « ccccecicccaccs Apr. & 
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rn Life, New York 
Batoating Convention) ...... 


uitable Life, New York 
= rtment Development) 
(Buying Freight Cars) ............ May 7 
Estate Life, Orlando 
(New Company) June ¢ 
Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 
ieremotions) : 
ers raders, 
» Home Office 
Federal Life, Chicago 
(Secured Income Plan) 
Franklin Life, Springtield 
(Executive rome _, 
(Hands Elected V.P.) .... 
General American, St. Louis 
(McHaney Executive V.I.) . N 
George Washington Life, C harleston 
(Control to Reserve Life) Ja 
Girard Life, Philadelphia 
(Grosscup Chairman) ............ Mar. 
(Executive Changes) 
Government Employees Life, Washington 
(New Company) 
Great National Life, Dallas 
(100% Stock Dividend) .......... Mar. 
Great Northwest Life, Spokane 
(Hart Agency V.P. 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha’ 
(Executive Changes) 


Guardian Life, New York 
(Non-Medical Liberalized) 
(Promotions) ... 

Home Life, New York 
(New Term Rates) . 
(Entering Disability Field) 
(Non-Medical Liberalized) 
(Aviation Underwriting) 


Ilinois Bankers Life, Monmouth 

(Davis Agency Head) 

(Executive Promotions) June ¢ 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 

(On CSO Basis) 
Jefferson Life & Casualty, 

(New Company) 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

(199 Record Production) ......... Feb. 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(Freedom Foundation Award) .. 

(Reduces Group Annuity Rates) 

(Executive Promotions) 

(Advertising Award) 

(G. A. Retirement Plan) 

(Executive Promotions) 

(Texas Housing VParticipation)...June 3% 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

SOE BEUNOD cceccccesecsecee Mar. 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 

(Examined) 
Liberty Life, Greenville 

(Favorably Examined) 

(Gilbert Comptroller) 
Life of George, Atlanta 

(McEachern Dies) 

(Mrs. Smith Chairman) 

Life of Virginia, Richmond 

(Walker Dies) 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 

(McAndless Honored) 
Lutheran Mutual, Waverly 

(Favorably Examined) 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(1950 Dividend Allotment) ........ May § 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Neville Connor Sheppard Promoted) 

Jan. 

(Income Disability in U.S.A.)....June : 
Massachusetts Mutual. Springtietd 

(Joseph Behan Dies) 

(Executive Promotions) 

(Income Disability) 

(Maclean Dies) ee 
Metropolitan Life, New York 


.-Mar. 90 


iirminghes 
Mar 


(Bank Combination Saeane . ..Feb. 40 


(Promotions ns) «++-Keb. 
Mar. 
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Mortgage Banking 
T Property Managers 


~ UNITED SERVICE & RESEARCH 


81 Madison Building, Memphis 1, Tennessee 


Minneapolis 


(Bethlehem Group Plan) 

(Annual Report) .......ceecsceved A pr. 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 

(executive Changes) Ap 
Ministers Life & Casualty, Minneapolis 

(Now Legal Reserve) .. 
Missouri Insurance, St. 

(Capital Doubled) 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

(Promotions) ° 

(Executive Promotions) 

(New Settlement Form) ...Mar. 
Mutual Life, New York 

(Learson Associate Manager a 


eee eeeeees 


Louis 


(Liberalizes Juvenile) 
(Dawson President) 
(New Home Office) 
(Training Program) 
(Bell and Hale Vice Presidents). eA 
(Death Benefit Payments) 
(Chicago Investment Office) ....... 
Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis 
(Henderson President) 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
(Vice Presidents Elected) 
National Life, Montpelier 
(100th Birthday) ........«.++..+-Feb. 
(3 New Agents’ Contracts) 
(Laird Actuary) 
(Recruiting Booklet) 
(Davis President) 
(Bank Loans) 
(Training Manual) 
National Security Life, Kansas City 
(Taken over by Business Men’s) ...Feb. 
New Eugland Mutual, Bostou 
(Smith 20th Anniversary) 
(“Pilot’s Log” Award) 
(Executive Promotions) ..........4 Apr. 
New York Life, New York 
(Promotions) 
(Executive Promotions) 
New York Savings Banks Life, } 
(Growing) 
North American Life, Toronto 
(Promotions) cocces 
North American Life, "Chicago 
(Executive Promotions) d 
North American Reassurance, New York 
(Cathles Board Chairman) AI 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Arnold Chronicled) J 
(1949 Annual Report) ; 
Se EEE 5465460405 05000062000 Mar. { 
(Income Disability) .............. Mar. 
Occidental of California 
(100 For One) 
(Agency Promotions) 
(New Retirement Policy) I 
(Federal Reserve Lien eduction) Apr. 
Ohio National, Cincinnati 
(Executive Promotions) 
Pacitic Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Robertson Treasurer) .......... Mar. 100 
(Mutualization Plans Complete) ..May S4 
CEE ETERS codskbcnsseccceoss May 84 
(Gose Vice President) sereesseeees May 85 
Pacific National, Salt Lake City 
(Cring V.P.) . 99 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(New Home Office Building) . 78 
Paul Kevere Life, Worcester 
FS OS Ra Jan. 78 


ean wae’ Mar. 100 


(Knight Agency Wael -300000%<e00.c eee 

(Executive Promotions) .......... “Mar. 100 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Centennial Brochure) Jan 

(Juvenile Insurance Liberalized).. 

(Brochure of Stevenson) .........Feb. 46 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 101 

(Slattery Vice President) ........ May & 

(Term Plan Changes) ............ May 8 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Milne V.P. & Actuary) : ‘ 

(Family Income to 65) ........../ Apr. 100 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 

(Goodell Medical Director) .......Feb. 47 

(Non-Medical Increased) ........ Mar. 102 


For 


Experience and Dependability : 


Realtors 
Appraisers 


Piedmont Life, Atlanta 

(Bridges President) .............. May 86 
Pioneer American, Houston 

(100% Stock Dividend) 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 

(Favorably Examined) 
Pioneer National Life, Topeka 

(Examined) .......... 
Postal Life, New York 

(KE xecutive P romotions) *......... Mar. 102 
Progressive Life, Indianapolis 

Ea oe 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

(Entering A. & LI. Field) 
Prudential, Newark 

(New Canadian H. 0.) 

(Howell Executive V.P.) 

(Nairn Canadian Agency Head)” 

(25 Year Riders) . “ 

(In Foree Exceeds $31 Billions) — . "Apr. "100 

(75th Anniversary) Apr. 101 

($2,500 For Suggestion) 

(Liberalize d Underwriting) 

(Houston Home Office) ............May 87 

(Wofford to Los Angeles) ........May 87 

(Group Annuity Rate Change) ..June 43 
Reserve Life, Dallas 

(Oshlo Actuary ) 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 

(Absorbed by Southland Life) ....Jan. 80 
Resolute Credit Life, Hartford 

CHOW COMBO) occccccccccccecs Mae. 168 
Rio Grande National, Dallas 

(New Llome Office) - 102 
Rushmore Mutual, Rapid City 

(Mueller President) ............ Mar. 103 
Security Benefit Assn., Topeka 

(Changes to Old Line) .......... Mar. 103 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 

(Formerly Security Benefit Assn.) 

Mar. 103 


Apr. 102 


Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(New Policy Features) .......... Mar. 103 
Southland Life, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 88 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 

(Morrill Research Director) ...... May 88& 
State Mutual Life. Wore#ster 

(Underwriting Liberalization) 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Bourke Dresident) Apr. 103 

(Alexander Treasurer) ............ May 88 

(Executive Promotions) June 44 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New 


. -Feb. 49 


ork 
(Executive Promotions) 
rravelers, Hartford 
(Dewitt V.P.) 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 104 
(Stockholders Sue) Apr. 103 
Union Mutual, Portland 
(Increases Non-Can Indemnity)..June 45 
United Services, Washington 
(Favorably Examined) Apr. 104 
Cnited States Life, New York 
(Miss Doogan A Senior Officer) ...Feb. 49 
(Centennial Policy) Apr. 104 
(Bronze Plaque) ..May 89 
Victory Life, Topeka 
| reer eee -Mar. 104 
(Bryden, Jr. President) 20... Apr. 104 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
(Rawlings Agency V. P.) 
(Womble Vice President) 
Washington National, Evanston 
(H. O. Addition) " 
(G. R. Kendall Honored) .. -Mar. 104 
(2nd Vice Presidents) r. 104 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(Williams, Jr. President) . 
Western Reserve Life, Austin 
(Stock Dividend) ........scsesee. May 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Discontinuing Premium Leceipts) 
Feb. 50 


(Boardman, Sr. Dies) ............ May &8Y 


U 


City & Farm Mortgages 
Real Estate Counselors 3 


INC. & 


Oklahoma City D 
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List of Aduertisers 











Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn. 
American Mutual, Des Moines, Iowa 

American National, Galveston, Texas 

Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore, 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, a 

Bankers National, Montclair, N. J. 

Barnes & Company, Norman, 

Bellerive Hotel, Kansas City, ) 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, 

Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
California-Western States Life, Sacramento, Cal. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Il. 

Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 

Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa .. 

Central Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Chapman Park Hotel, Los Angeles, C 

Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio . 

Coates, Herfurth & Engl and, San Francisco, 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. 

Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill 

Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Del Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Cal. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. . 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. ........ 
Edison, Inc., Thomas A., West Orange, N. J. 
Equitable Lite Assurance, New York, nN. ¥. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, lowa 
Federal Life Insurance, Chicago, _ 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 

Filing Equipment Bureau, Boston, 

First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 

French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
Gabriel, A. G,., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gray Mfg. Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, II. 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ...............- wee 


Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Can. 

Martin Publishing Co., San Francisco, Cal. . 


Massachusetts Indemnity, 8 Mass. 
: a 


Metropolitan Life, New York, 

Miami Colonial Hotel, Miami, Pia. 
Minnesota Mutual — St. Paul, Minn. .... 
Missouri Insurance, . Louis, Mo. 


Monumental Life, Baltimore, Ma. 

Morton & Co., B. C., Boston, Mass. 

Mutual Life, New York, WY. 

Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Life and Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo, 

North American Life, Chicago, Ill. . ee ee oe 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milw aukee, MMe cc's. cake ske 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Occidental Life, Los Angel -_ Cal. 

Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. 

Ohio National Life, Ceeinnatl: Ohio 


GA Bite TAte. MIWOUNOET WIS, cocks bcc cocceicccicccssscsce 


Pacifie Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pacific National Life, Salt Lake City, 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, S 

Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Remington Rand (B usiness Machines & Supplies Division) 
New York, N. 

Remington Rand_ (Manage ment Controls Division) 
New York, 

Royal Typewriter ‘Co., 

Santa Rita Hotel, T ucson, 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, . 

Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Tl. 

Sikes Co., Inc., The, Buffalo, New York ... 

Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, 

Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Sterling Ins., Chicago, III. 

Oe Oe a eee 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 

Underwood Corp.. New York N. Y. 

United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 

United Service & Research, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

Washington National, Evanston, Il. 

West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 

Western and Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, 

Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New york. N. ¥. 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 


7 
39 
45 
97 
45 
80 
31 
45 
12 
60 





AND SUCH IS LIFE 


At five: The youngster says: 
new baby sister.” 

At ten: “My dad can lick any man twice his size,” 

At fifteen: “Girls are—blah!” 

At twenty: Just give me a chance, 1’ll show 'em!” 

At twenty-five: “The system is all wrong; there should 
be reform.” 

At thirty: “In a few years people will wake up and de. 
mand their rights.” 

At forty: “Give me another bottle of tonic.” 

At forty-five: “I’m sick of reformers.” 

At fifty-five: “Thank God I’ve got a good bed.” 

At sixty: “I was mighty lucky to pick such a fine 
woman.” 


“The stork brought tig q 


At sixty-five: “I feel as young as | did twenty years 
ago.” 

At seventy: “I don't know what these modern young 
people are coming to.” 


A young woman and a handsome farm lad were walk- 
ing along a country road together in the evening. The 
farm lad was carrying a large pail on his back, holding 
a chicken in one hand, a cane in the other, and leading 
a goat. They came to a dark lane. 

Said the girl: “I’m afraid to walk here with you. 
You might try to kiss me.” 

Said the f farm lad: 
I'm carrying ?” 

“Well, you might stick the cane in the ground, tie the 

goat to it, and put the chicken under the pail.” 


“How could I with all these things 


A Scotsman walked up to a friend at the bar and 
began telling him about a hunting trip. 

‘We got a couple of bears but the biggest thrill was 
tracking Yuers.”’ 

“What’s Yuers,” asked the friend. 

“I'll have a beer, thanks,”’ the Scotsman said. 

Just as they reached the bottom of their glasses the 
friend said, “Well, I'll have to go home and do up my 
chores.” 

“What chores ?” 

“Beer, please 


asked the Scotsman. 
.” said the other. 


The marble tournament was in full fury. One little 
boy missed an easy shot, and let slip a real cuss word. 
“Edward!” called a preacher from the spectators’ 
bench, “What do little boys who swear when they are 
playing marbles, turn into?” 


Golfers!" was the quick reply. 


Two Scotsmen were walking down the street. One 
looked down and picked up a half-crown. ‘The other bor 
rowed it to have his eyes tested. 


His secretary was just comfortably ensconced on his 
lap when the boss looked up and saw his wife entering 
the office . 

“Mile-High Furniture Company,” he dictated rapidly. 
“Gentlemen: Shortages or no shortages, how long do 
you think I can run my office with only one chair?” 





